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at a Rockville, 
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press conference 
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Media in the Middle 


A familiar sight — a crowded 

. news conference, with reporters 

& and photographers far outnum- 
bering those being interviewed. But 
also increasingly familiar in another 
sense: in this case, Police Chief Charles 
Moose is sending messages to the 
Beltway sniper through the media (see 
page 34). In another instance, the 
Pentagon is sending messages through 
the media to Saddam Hussein about 


America’s alleged war plans (see page 
8). The game gets complicated. 

Opening Shot is a new feature that 
highlights visuals as a quick way to get 
to important subjects. It is part of a 
smali redesign that we hope strength- 
ens CjR’s opening pages. Notice the 
return of Comment, which last 
appeared in CjR fourteen years ago: a 
place where we give our opinions, com- 
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plementing Darts & Laurels. And we’ve 
also added Spotlight, to look at a spe- 
cific media segment in each issue. In 
the centerfold, you'll find American 
Newsroom, in this instance a photo- 
graphic moment at the New York Post. 
We haven't forgotten your opinions. 
Letters will start up front and jump to 
the back of the book. Please write with 
your reactions. 

— The Editors 
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The Silence of the Lambs 


Who Speaks for Journalism Before the FCC? 


n October, when New Times Inc. and Village a 
Voice Media agreed to a journalistic double a 
homicide — killing off alternative papers o 

. in L.A. and Cleveland to give each other 

monopolies in those cities — the U.S. press 

hardly raised an eyebrow. It took the Justice 

Department to sound the alarm. Justice has 

mounted what looks like a serious antitrust 

investigation. When editorial voices are 


snuffed out, a staff member for one of those pa- es 


pers told the Los Angeles Times, “it’s not good for the 
democratic process. Nobody can argue that the problem 
with American journalism is that it has too many voices.” 

We agree. Now, will someone please deliver that message 
to the Federal Communications Commission? And is it too 
much to ask the press to be the messenger? 

The FCC is not involved in anything so simple and unso- 
phisticated as bumping off a couple of weeklies. It is laying the 
groundwork for startling changes in the rules of media own- 
ership that will encourage media monopoly and thus filter 
more and more American journalism through a smaller and 
smaller number of media corporations. Since a corporation’s 
culture shapes the quality and range of its journalism, the 
danger in reducing ownership to a few leviathans seems clear. 

Media concentration is hardly new, but if these changes go 
through, it will accelerate dramatically. Companies will buy 
and trade to gain commercial dominance in maior markets. 
Citizens could suddenly find that their local newspaper and 
TV stations, along with their dominant local Web sites, all 
have the same owner. That owner could also control more 


than one national TV network, including broad- 

ae cast news operations, as well as most of what 

—y goes through the cable wire. What might ap- 

: 4 pear to be multiple sources of information 

could all flow through the same corporate 

culture, subject to its limits in terms of 
journalistic vision and citizenship. 

Under antiregulator Michael Powell, the 
FCC is considering relaxing several rules. 
They include cross-ownership bans on newspa- 

pers and TV stations in the same market, for ex- 

ample, and on broadcast and cable TV in the same mar- 

ket, as well as caps on the percentage of households a TV net- 

vork can reach. Powell ordered up a series of studies with the 

stated purpose of weighing the relevancy of current owner- 

ship rules in a world that includes new sources of news and 

information — cable and the Web. He portrays the studies as 
an effort to understand the new environment. 

His critics see them as a setup, since, in the words of Broad- 
casting & Cable magazine, they paint “a generally rosy picture 
of broadcast consolidation in the past six years — a strong hint 
that more deregulation is on the way.’ The public comment pe- 
riod culminates with a public hearing in February. 

The media companies have an agenda: the fewer com- 
mercial shackles the better. But the journalists who work for 
those companies ought to look beyond the commercial per- 
spective. Where are the journalistic organizations and lead- 
ers who could illuminate these issues? In a discussion that 
will affect everything journalists care about, where is the 
voice of the journalists? 


Homeland Insecurity 


Excessive Secrecy Protects No One 


ost of the editorial guardians of the Freedom of 

Information Act were napping when Congress 

approved the Homeland Security Act in Novem- 

ber. The result: shining a light on government 
activities that critically affect the public’s health and safety just 
got harder. The House version — unwisely accepted by the 
Senate — creates a new reason to deny FOIA requests about 
information given voluntarily to the new department. The 
measure also establishes criminal penalties for whistleblowers 
who might be tempted to leak information. 

Editors believed, mistakenly as it turned out, that a milder 
Senate version would win out. “We may have gotten lulled to 
sleep,” says Bill Felber, executive editor of the Manhattan 
Mercury, in Manhattan, Kansas, and chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors’ FOI committee. With most 
of the nation’s infrastructure in private hands — from 


pipelines to telephone systems to nuclear power plants — 
companies have been averse to disclosing problems or vul- 
nerabilities. FOI advocates were willing to broaden the defi- 
nition of exempted material. But the new measure defines 
information so broadly that almost anything a company 
tells the new department about its vulnerabilities — from 
criminal to just plain embarrassing — can be hidden from 
the press and the public. Vermont’s Senator Patrick J. Leahy, 
a sponsor of the Senate version, calls the new disclosure 
rules “the most severe weakening” of FOIA in its thirty-six- 
year history. 

The Senate majority leader designate, Trent Lott, says he'll 
allow reconsideration of several special-interest provisions 
that were tacked onto the Homeland Security Act. The FOIA 
changes should also be revisited. The public will be more se- 
cure if its watchdog — the press — is able to do its job. 
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WFAINE for some disturbing demonstrations of dubious 
news judgment, to: 


THE SAN DIEGO UNION-TRIBUNE Its reader’s representative, 
Gina Lubrano, was sil aileity mov — to take her paper to 
task for, as the headline put it, PLAYING DOWN THE ANTI-WAR 
THE NATION In its October 21 issue, the magazine carried, ina PROTESTS: news about the demonstrations in Washington, 

section headed “In Fact,” a dispatch by one Robert Weissman San Fri INcisco, and elsewhere had been “buried deep in the 


about a late September weekend of anti-IMF activities in Wash- newspaper” — on page 25, to be precise. “It doesn’t matter 


ington whose oo he reported, without qualification, to whether you're pro- or anti-war,” Lubrano wrote, “when 
bea gratifying “10,000.” The paar was markedly higher than 
those cited as estimates s by other news out- 
lets, and even by some activists — activists, 
that is, other than Weissman, who, though 


thousands and thousands of people in this country come 


together on the same day to protest admin- 


“bungled” (in the judgment of its reader rep- 
resentative, Lou Gelfand) report on an Octo- 
ber 26 anti-war rally in St. P. val — a rally that 
turned out for anti-war demonstrations in Europe, the Post ig- drew an independently estimated crowd of mo 


Ahh 

; THE WASHINGTON POST When, on Septem- 
ber 28, hundreds of thousands of people 

re than 10,000 
nored the event until two days later. In an October 6 column, demonstrators — put attendance at “se eral thousand” and 
Michael Getler, the paper’s ombudsman, observed, “When was placed, sans photograph, on page 22, under the headline 
something happens and the Post doesn’t report it ina timely and — RALLIES REMEMBER WELLSTON 
proper { ashion, readers get more concerned. Me, too.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


iE NEW YORK ES Curious and curiouser was the paper’s 


THE WASHINGTO vahbeal iano After 100,000 anti-war protest- handling of the October 26 anti-war rally in Washington: 


€ 
| 
istration policy in a foreign land, it is 
news.” 
not identified as such in the article, was one ~e 
of the protest’s chief organizers. ae ——>)— THE STAR TRIBUNE The ] Minneapolis paper’s 
dor fj | 


: ers showed up at a similar rally in the er own hometow non first, on October 27, a 476-word, page 8 piece reporting tha 
October 26, Getler once more criticized his paper’s coverage— “fewer people attended than organizers had said they ead 
a Metro-section story and a lower-page-one photo linked, for” and attributing the poor turnout to fears about the 
oddly enough, to a story about a setback in efforts to enlist sniper shootings in the area; then, on October 30, a 936- 
; South Korea and Japan in the coalition against Iraq. Conclud- word, page 17 piece — making no reference to the earlier 
: ing that such an outpouring of people from all around the one — reporting that the anti-war demonstration, which 
country had deserved full front-page treatment, Getler ex- had drawn “100,000 by police estimates and 200,000 by or- 
plained the “fumbled” story in terms of dubious news judg- _ ganizers, ” had “startled even organizers, who had taken out 
ment rather than, as some had charged, “pro-war bias.” permits for 20,000 marchers.” Go figure. 


gq a | 

a | \UREL TO THE ATLANTA BUSINESS CHRONICLE for inter- 
cepting a highway robbery. While the state considered pro- 


posals to build a controversial $2.2 billion, fifty-nine-mile 


AIInRE 

LAUI DOT JEDAI tat rriter 
TO THE PORTLAND PRESS HERALD and staff writer 
Barbara Walsh, for a ener Sg probe of systemic failure. 
As parents of mentally ill children in Maine know all too well, 


east-west connector called the Northern Arc — a project _ the services there are so fragmented, the money so misdirect- 
requiring multimillions in taxpayers’ dollars for right-of- ed, and the policies so perverse as to actually be destructive to 
way acquisitions — Chronicle reporters Walter Woods and _ the children and their families. Now, an outraged public 


Sarah Rubenstein were exploring some 
slippery connections between decision- 
makers, investors, relatives, and cronies. 
(One plan, for example, was to link di- 
rectly to the Northern Arc land owned 
by the son of the chairman of the board 
of the Department of Transportation. 

Soon The Atlanta Journal-Constitution was riding on the 
Chronicle's tail, reporting on still more conflicts among 
those with the power to move the matter in one direction 
or another. By summer, both papers were reporting that 
the administration had parked the entire project until the 


state assembly passes 


knows it too, thanks to Walsh’s eye-opening 
exposé, “Castaway Children: Maine’s Most 
Vulnerable Kids.” Drawing on hundreds o 
interviews and thousands of documents, the 
three-part series revealed a crazy quilt of pri- 
orities that keeps children in crisis waiting 
months and years for help, sends them to 
emergency rooms or juvenile rien for want of adequate 
programs, and may even force families to give up custody of 
their children so the state can qualify for federal coverage of 
their treatment elsewhere. Mercifully, relief is on the way: “0 
izens, legislators, and the recently elected governor have at ! 


come to recognize the phe 


tougher ethics laws. The 


assembly convenes in Jan- Darts & Laurels is written by Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy executive desperate need for humane 

uary. editor. Nominations: gcl15@columbia.edu, 212-854-1887. reform 
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Why Information Will No Longer be Free 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


he old broadcast model for online 
journalism, with free words and 
blinking banner ads, is heading 
the way of bankable stock options 
and the office foosball table. 
Stung by a growing drift of readers and 
advertisers to the Internet, newspaper ex- 
ecutives are betting on a bevy of online 
experiments designed to increase profits. 
The approaches range from new subscription models to 
more invasive, targeted advertising. Either way, the free ride 
that proved so costly for newspapers is coming to an end. 
Online news junkies will increasingly have to give up money 
or personal information to get their previously free fix. 
“Newspapers are no longer willing to just write the Web 
site off as a money-losing proposition,” says Jonathan Dube, 
a weekend producer for MSNBC who also runs Cyberjour- 
nalist.net. “We already see much less free information.” From 
the Albuquerque Journal to The Columbus Dispatch, this less 
charitable approach has left nonsubscribers in the lurch, as 
the local papers of record have made their Web sites sub- 
scrip eooaae operations. Meanwhile, many bigger newspa- 
per companies have been investing in database technology 
that will allow them to track and profile Web visitors. Read- 
er registration, once an experimental technology, has proven 
itself at many of the i chains, allowing newspapers to 


sell specific types of readers to advertisers. And the trend is 
continuing. Later this year, the Tribune Company may be- 
come the first major chain to dramatically expand its pay- 
for-content services. “We're looking hard at all our options 
for introducing more subscription services,” says David 
Hiller, president of Tribune Interactive. 


PRINT IN PERIL 


At stake is nothing less than the future of print journalism. Sev- 
eral recent studies suggest that print readers are turning to the 
Web for news. Traffic on newspaper Web sites in seven of the 
ten largest U.S. markets grew far faster in the first half of 2002 
than the total Internet user base, according to comScore, an 
online market researcher. At the same time, consumers with six 
years of Web experience are three times more likely than Inter- 
net newcomers to decrease their print newspaper reading, ac- 
cording to Forrester Research. Another recent poll of online 
newspaper readers under the age of thirty found that 31 per- 


Michael Scherer is an assistant editor at cr. 
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cent had reduced their print readership because 
WY N the same material is online, a number that is ex- 
YY Y pected to grow. “Newspaper circulation has 
Bi been declining for years, and you see an online 
— segment with great increases. One plus one 
~ equals two,” says Lynn Bolger, executive vice 
of comScore. 

\ Meanwhile, classified advertisers are continu- 
ing their flight to the Web, where costs are much 
lower. Between January 2001 and June 2002, U.S. 
newspaper revenue from help-wanted ads 
dropped by 40 percent, a $5.4 billion shortfall, according to Bor- 
rell Associates. Despite the current economic downturn, many 
analysts believe that much of that business, along with real estate 
and automobile listings, will never return to print papers given 
the rise of less expensive sites like Monster.com, Autotrader.com, 
and Realtor.com. 


‘| WANT TO BE PAID’ 


This worries many smaller regional newspapers, whose local 
business base has been slow to commit to online advertising, 
making online news more of a liability than a profit center. 
Without the advertising gains, the fear of lost print readership 
has been enough in recent months for publishers to challenge 
the overwhelming reader consensus against paying for content. 
By many accounts, roughly nine of ten Web readers a 
to paying for online news. But in markets where a single news- 
paper holds a near-monopoly on local news, the price of giv- 


re averse 


ing the news away seems greater than chasing away Web read- 
“Maybe information wants to be free,” quips The Albu- 

querque Journals online editor, Donn Friedman, who limits 

online news to subscribing readers. “But I want to be paid.” 

This doesn’t mean that readers won't pay for some online 
subscriptions, particularly niche offerings like The New York 
Times's crossword puzzles or exclusive sports reporting at 
the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel. “You attach a value to a 
product and you make it indispensable to the user,” explains 
the Journal Sentinels vice president and editor of Journal In- 
teractive, Patrick Stiegman, whose football subscription site, 
Packer Insider, has convinced 14,500 members to pay as 
much as $5 a month. Such subscriptions work because they 
provide information that is not available free or services that 
readers cannot find elsewhere. Newspapers that compete for 
the same local or national news, however, are destined to 
have a harder time convincing readers to pay. 

That leaves executives with the unenviable task of putting 
the free-news genie back in the bottle. “It’s hard to second- 
guess history,’ says Tribune’s Hiller. “But if many people 
could redo history they would prefer that the everything-is- 
free Internet model had never gained ascendancy.” @ 
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ticle “Afghanistan Journal, A 
Run with the Pack.” The 
writer wrongly insinuates 
that the AP was silent about 
the rivalry between Afghan 
President Hamid Karzai and 
his defense minister Mo- 
hammed Fahim until The 
Washington Post published a 
story on July 24. This could 

n't be further from the truth. 
AP stories in the months 
leading up to Afghanistan’s 
loya jirga in June and after- 
ward routinely described the 
past and current relation- 
ships of Afghan warlords as 
wel as the various factions 
within the Kabul govern- 
ment, including those of 
Karzai and Fahim. And any 
reader who has followed the 
comprehensive stories writ- 
ten by the AP’s Kathy Gan- 


With the belated revela- 
tions about JFK's ill health and 


The Fall and Rise 
of Magazine Writing 


non has known about Fahim, 
in-depth. 

Massing went for a two- 
and-a-half-week trip to a re- 
gion the AP has covered ex- 
tensively for many years. CJR 
and Massing should have 
known better than to say of 
the world’s largest news or- 
ganization that “It was not 
the type of story one wants 
to leave to the AP.” On the 
contrary, this is exactly the 
kind of story on which mil- 


lions of readers and thou- 


treatments in the December 
2002 Atlantic (“The Medical 
Ordeals of JFK,” by Robert 
Dallek), crs analysis in 1961 
stands finally revealed as, to 
say the least, questionable 


comment 


largely on assurances from 
Robert F. Kenne 


times, in coming a 
good tagline, we do not antici- 
pate the collateral damage. 
Since my article appeared, A ve 
become aware that both the AP 
and UPI, in covering 

istan, have ranged far beyond 
coups an ud earthquakes I re egret 


any ‘implicati onto the contrary. 
Inda: 
Judging Giordano 


Your article, “A Drug Re- 
porter’s Strange Brew” (No- 
vember/December), describes 
me as “a popular on 
college campuses.” As far as I 
know, the only speech | oa 
given on a colle ge campus in 
many years was in November 


ED ON PAGE 


CON NTIN 63 
comments implied that it 
re he Da 
was dirty tactics for the Daily 
News to raise the issue. In fact 


fense that the Kennedy camp — 


REK oa 
RFK, and two cooperative doc- 
tor ad mounted at the time 


good guys is hard to say. May 


— James Boylan 
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THE PRESS PREPARES FOR WAR 


give reporter 


/iroin 


, 


| sitting in the audience, 


just been in Afghanistan 
for nearly a year, and | have 
been covering 


for a very rich 


and very famous newspaper, | 


The New York Times. But | have 
been working without any war 
insurance or any medical insur- 
. My mother is here, 
and 

know she's nagged me about 
this .... There are at least eight 
ournalists that have died in 
Afghanistan. There's a number 
who have been very badly in- 
jured, and it is something that | 


ance . 


more. There are more and 
more young free-lance journal- 
sts coming out every day. They 
do a great job. They do a job 
that staffers won't do or can't 
do. But they do deserve some 
help, because in the end it's 
more stress not having that 
cover. In the end, that takes a 
toll on your judgment and your 

stamina.” 
— Carlotta Gall, accepting 
the 2002 Kurt Schork Award 
in International Journalism on 
October 20 


beg editors to think “about | 


8 CJR 


January/February 


with the 
Vietnam 


, fter sparring 


military 
| A q over battlefield access, the 
press appears to have 
In December, 


since 


scored V ictory. 


Pentagon officials announced 
that if there is fighting in Iraq, re- 
porters will travel with front-line 
troops. Though designed to 
counter Saddam Hussein’s pro- 
paganda, the new rules seem 
preferable to the frustrating pool 
arrangement used during the gulf 

“Tf they follow through ... it 
will give the American people a 
chance to learn about war as it 
said Clark Hoyt, Wash- 


ington editor for Knight Ridder 


unfolds,” 


newspapers, in a i, gton Post 
That’s a 
The announcement came 


article on December 
big “if”” 
with few details. So we asked Car- 
lotta Gall, who is in Afghanistan 
for The New York Times; Stephen 
Franklin, a foreign correspondent 


for the Chicago Tribune; Susan 
Taylor Martin, a foreign corre- 
spondent for the Petersburg 
Times; and Sig Christenson, mili- 
tary reporter for the San Antonio 
what questions 
ther have about the new policy. 

1. When journalists encounter 


Express- News, 


civilian casualties or U.S. casual- 
ties, or friendly-fire incidents, will 
they be free to report on them? 

2. If stories pass through a mili- 
tary 
rules be established up front, and 


censor, will clear ground 
will there be an appeals process? 

3. Will reporters be allowed to 
; ile during military operations? 
If, for security 
must wait until the operation 


then will the 


reasons, filing 


is over, military 
ensure that no news organiza- 
tion gets an unfair advantage? 

Will reporters be allowed to 
identify soldiers by name, rank, 
and hometown? In Afghanistan, 


The Pentagon’s Image Offensive:Ten Questions 


reporters were often reduced to 
using only rank and first names. 
5. Will reporters be free to talk 
to captured Iraqis? 

6. What happens when a re- 
porter writes something that 
military officials don’t like? 

7. Will satellite phones be al- 
lowed? Will there be Internet 
access? 

8. Once the 
will journalists be allowed 


fighting begins, 


interview U.S. soldiers and re- 
port freely on what they say? 
9. If the troops come to a town 
or refugee camp, can reporters 
linger and then 
troops later? 

10. If a reporter decides that the 
military unit that he or she is 
traveling with is unlikely to see 


rejoin the 


action, may that reporter leave 

prematurely and/or request as- 

signment to another unit? @ 
— Brent Cunningham 


WHEN WAR PLANS GO PUBLIC 


Giving Context to L 


wre war clouds 
¥ leaks are never far be- 


hi ind. 


from doves. Leaks to rouse the 


public, rattle the enemy, rally 
friends. Leaks that 


threats of inquisitions, leaks 
that raise no official protest at 
leaks that 
demand from their recipients 


all. And inevitably, 


in the news business a 


compromise of the principles 
their 
work. Now, in the 2003 version 


that otherwise guide 


of that age-old game, encour- 


the rules of play. 

On Sunday, 
the front pages 
Washington Post and Th 


2003 


Leaks from testo leaks 


bring on 


n uneasy 


signs suggest that jour- 
s have begun to improve 


November 10, 
of both The 
e New 


York Times carried similarly de- 
tailed reports on the Bush ad- 
ministration’s plan for war with 
Iraq that bore the unmistakable 
watermarks of a Pentagon leak. 
The Post 

Thomas E. 


piece, however, by 
Ricks, took a valu- 
able extra step: it explained the 
“strategic benefit” of the leak it- 
self (informing the Arab world 
of U.S. determination to avoid 
attacking the Iraqi people; im- 
pressing the Iraqi military with 
the futility of resistance). Earli- 
er, in a July 5 page-one report 
by Eric Schmitt that also out- 
lined a U.S. plan for the inva- 
sion — a three-sided assault 
from north, south, and west by 
air, land, and sea — the Times 
took a similar tack: the reason 


for that silver-platter story, 
Schmitt was the 
source’s that the 
plan “insufficiently 
ative, and failed to incorporate 


made clear, 
“frustration” 
was cre- 
fully the advances in tactics and 
technology that the military 
made since the 
war in 1991.” 

Carrying water for any 
camp is always a perilous exer- 
cise, particularly in a war zone. 
But in telling what they knew 
about the leakers’ 
Ricks Schmitt 
more conduits: 


motives, 
became 
they 
raised the public’s understand- 
ing to a deeper level. Speaking 
that one 


and 
than 


of “strategic benefits,” 
seems real. 


-— Gloria Cooper 
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Kuttner’s Turbulence 


POLITICAL MAGAZINES: A FLIGHT REPORT 


3 


; 


Buchanan’s Takeoff 


ith Republicans in the driver's seat in Washington, now 


A; 


Yet as of February 2003, the Prospect’s voice will be heard half as 


would seem the optimum moment for a liberal politi- | 
cal magazine like The American Prospect to ascend and | 
make its voice heard. 

often. The magazine is moving from a biweekly schedule to month- 
ly, with a focus on timely Web content. And the Prospect is at a 
funding crossroads; in July, it received its last scheduled grant from 
the Florence and John Schumann Foundation, its largest 
benefactor since the magazine’s 


founding in 1990. Between 1999 and 


2002, Schumann gave the Prospect RO 
$8.5 million to increase circulation P 


member. “Creating a presence for a liberal publication was our 
goal.” With circulation projected to be 52,000 by February 2003 
— up from 26,000 in February 2001 — both Kuttner and John- 
ston say their goal has been realized. 

But shifts at the Prospect have not been limited to the business 
are the December 2001 masthead to the one in December 


1pé 


2002. Five of the top eight editors are gone. Three different names 


plan. Con 


ip- 


a 
peared in the executive editor’s slot in that period. 
Kuttner attributes the turnover to a shift of editorial offices from 


Boston to Washington, D.C., over the last few years — a move upon 


which the Schumann funding was contingent. But several former 
staffers see additional reasons. The pattern, they contend, predates the 
Boston-to-D.C. move. “People leave for the same reasons,” says one 


10 


former editor. “Management chaos, being afraid your boss is going to 
track you down and yell at you, and 
having to write the same old same 
old.” Robert Dreyfuss, a senior cor- 


laga 


respondent, says the magazine must 


get “angrier, more confrontational, 
feistier, more willing to offend peo- 
ple at every point along the political 
spectrum ... more journalistic .. . 

gative.” All eyes are on 
Benjamin Taylor — a former re- 
finally 


more investi 


ive editor, and 
publisher at The Boston Globe — 
who joined the Prospect as executive 
editor in November. His comment: 
“Sounds daunting, doesn’t it?” 

— Liz Cox 


porter, execut 


| 
| 


an Patrick Buchanan get back into the great American 
political conversation? Maybe, if his magazine keeps up 


the good work. 


When his bimonthly The American Conservative ap- 
peared in October, it was clear that the combative conservative, 


‘old right” heir to the Robert Tafts, Russell Kirks, and Charle 
Beards of the past was embarking on a mission to reclaim the 
banner of true conservatism from the neoconservatives, the well- 


subsidized, politically influential pro-Iraq war crowd whom he 
denigrates as “right-wing impersonators.” 

NVith Taki Theodoracopulos, the sardonic London Spectator 
and New York Press columnist and shipping heir, as the money 


man — one of his Spectator columns wise- 


and overall influence, and to help the id cracked about sending the neocon 
magazine become a biweekly. Robert Rum 8) William Kristol on “a one-way 
Kuttner, a founder and co-editor of Wy otk F S688%68 Concorde trip to the Israeli Riv- 
the Prospect, says that the biweekly — and Scott McConnell, for- 
schedule was not sustainable “unless — _— for World e mer editorial-page editor for Ru- 
the Schumann Foundation was pre- —+ + mt Empire pert Murdoch’s New York Post, as 
pared to go on writing large checks for- =s executive editor, The American Con- 
ever.  servative is out to persuade the right 
Schumann trustees say they are sat- wing that Buchanan’s paleocons, not 
isfied with their investment in the mag- neocons, are the real thing. 
azine. “Frequency wasn’t our goal,” says 7 7 In its first four issues, Bush’s for- 
Michael Johnston, a Schumann trustee and Prospect board : al} | eign policy (especially toward Iraq) 


nistorial 


ta 
Paul Schroeder (“It is precisely from 


es repeated hits — by 


this conservative, pro-American stance that I claim that this 
would be an imperialist war”); Arnaud de Borchgrave, UPI’s 


e ( 


editor at large (Iraq as a postwar democracy is a “self-delusion- 
al mirage”); and Nicholas von Hoffman, who writes about the 


] 


devastating impact the embargo has had, and a possible war 


will have, on Iraq’s children. And if The American Conservative 
has any chance of successfully propagating its sort of conser- 


vatism, it can do no better than continue publishing articles as 
forceful as that of the un-Buchanan-like thinker and political 
historian Kevin Phillips, whose “Why I Am No Lot 


“a war-policy recklessness that ma 


10 


er a Con- 


servative” excoriates kes 


Barry Goldwater look like Mahatma Gandhi. 


Still, to be widely read and 


talked about, editor Buchanan 


needs to erase the sour taste that 


dal 


his reputation brings to many 
Jews who are convinced he’s anti- 
Semitic, or to those recalling his 
“culture war” 
American newcomers who fear 
his wish to limit immigration. 
The magazine’s potential lies not 


larangues, OF to 


nig 


in trying to resurrect an older 
America, which no longer exists, 
but in offering fresh conserva- 
tive and libertarian alternatives. 

— Murray 


-olner 
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HE SAID, SHE SAID 


A killing leaves a copy-editing quandary 


hen Eddie “Gwen” Araujo, a transgender seventeen-year- 
& old, was brutally murdered in Newark, California, last 
fall, the press faced a conundrum: was Araujo a he or a 
she? Araujo identified as female, and called herself Gwen 
after a favorite singer. She had long dark hair and wore makeup. 
But Gwen was born a boy named Eddie, and was anatomically 
still a boy the night she was killed. She had not had surgery, and 
was not known to be taking hormones. 
Police reports and the coroner list Araujo’s gender as male, but 
the more reporting the press did, the trickier it got: friends alter- 


a 
Eddie "Gwen" Araujo 


Feb. 24, 1985 | 
Oct. 03, 2002 


nately spoke of Eddie as “he” or Gwen as “she” — sometimes in the 
same sentence. Araujo’s mother typically used Eddie, but said that 
“Gwen” would be on her son’s tombstone. 


Some California media outlets, including my paper, the San 
Jose Mercury News, and the San Francisco Chronicle, are reviewing 
their stylebooks as a result of the Araujo story. The Gay and Les- 
bian Alliance Against Defamation is urging papers to adopt the 
language from the AP Stylebook entry on “sex changes”: 

Use the pronoun preferred by individuals who have acquired the 
physical characteristics (by hormone therapy, body modification, 
or surgery) of the opposite sex and present themselves in a way 
that does not correspond with their sex at birth; if that preference 
is not expressed, use the pronoun consistent with the way the in- 
dividuals live publicly. 

But what does “body modification” mean exactly? Can it include 
wearing makeup? At the Mercury News, our style dictated that the 
pronoun match the anatomy one is born with until there’s been a 
sex change. We eventually settled on Eddie “Gwen” Araujo. A small 
box explaining our style ran with one of the stories. 

Transgender advocates from Silicon Valley argued that genitalia do 
not determine gender. “We look for neat, precise definitions,” said 
David Yarnold, executive editor of the Mercury News. “At every turn, 
they said they saw life as being much more nuanced and complicated 
than we wanted it to be, and I suspect that’s closer to the truth than the 
tidy way the AP Stylebook packages our experiences.” — Dana Hull 
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A SINGULAR TRAP 


ecause it contains a very common kind of error, this pas- 
B sage seemed worthy of comment: 

“... the Catskill OTB is among the few parlors that does not 
record calls.” 

Then, an e-mail cemented the choice of topic. Neil T. 
Greenidge of the Bronx, a physician and a member of the 
Class of 1962 at the Columbia University School of General 
Studies, wrote, “| did not expect such a glaring, though uni- 
versal, grammatical error from CU” (his alma mater). He was 
talking about this, from a recent GR: 

“The Atlantic, one of the few American magazines that 
still dares to publish high-quality, complex narratives...” 

He is absolutely right. Both passages lay a trap. They in- 
duce us to allow a singular notion — “the Catskill OTB” and 
“The Atlantic, one of the few” — to carry us past what fol- 
lows, straight to a singular verb. 

But the verbs in both cases should be plural, because the 
noun that governs each of them is plural. It's parlors that do 
not record calls, and. magazines that still dare to publish. We 
— the pronoun is especially apt here — need to be alert. The 
slip happens all the time. 

“Enjoyed the article,” Greenidge said at the end of his e- 
mail, and so did we all. The author deserved better from his 
editors, especially from the last one to read the copy in each 
issue, who is expected to catch such slips. He is writing this 
little essay while kicking himself, which isn’t easy to do. 


A lot more about writing is in Language Corner at Gjr's Web 
site, www.cjrorg. 


TECHNOLOGY CORNER 


TerrorismAnswers.com 


http:/ /www.terrorismanswers.com 


GP onsidering all the questions that the war on terrorism 
Ms raises, a useful site for journalists is Terrorism 
Answers.com. It offers explanations and backgrounders 
about terrorism, terrorists, and troubled regions of the 
world. It’s produced by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
using funds from the technology-oriented Markle Founda- 
tion and tapping experts in various fields. 

What makes it effective is its deceptively simple Q&A for- 
mat. Sample questions: Why does bin Laden hate America? 
Is Hamas the same thing as the PLO? How did the IRA be- 
come an important force in Northern Ireland? 

The site’s free “This Week in the War on Terrorism” e-mail 
is a good way to keep track of developments and worth sub- 
scribing to. 


Sreenath Sreenivasan (sree@sree.net), who teaches new media 
at Columbia, offers his tips for journalists at SreeTips.com. 
More Tech Corner is on grs Web site, www.cjrorg. 
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Houston gets a great view of the world 
through Smiley Pool’s lens. 
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In a Desperate Race for Ratings, 
the Public Falls Behind 


BY NEIL HICKEY 


n a windowless, — g news- 
room the size of a football 
field below street-level in 
Manhattan’s Rocke- 
feller Center, scores 
of youngish writers, 
editors, producers, and 
technicians are scurrying 
about amid a warren of 
workstations. The pace 
quickens as prime 
time in the East, 7 to 
ll P.M., 


Along one wall, a row 


ap proaches. 
of office “pods” enclose 
the staffs for Fox News 
Channel’s New York-based 
on-air personalities: Neil 
Cavuto, John Gibson, 
Shepard Smith, Bill 

O'Reilly. Against. the op- 

posite wall is the “war 

room, where editors 
meet to decide what sto- 

ries get covered and by ae 
whom. Occupying the 
“end zone” of this bustling rectangle is an 
expansive glass-enclosed master ‘control 
room, with its towering wall of blinking 


television monitors, from which Fox 


News — the nation’s number one cable 
news network — sends its television pic- 
tures to 80 million homes. 

Three floors above, forty-nine-year- 


old John Moody sits in a smallish office 
at an impeccably neat desk before three 


muted television screens, tuned to CNN, 


MSNBC, and Fox. Moody is the former 
Time bureau chief in Eastern Europe | 
and Latin America (and author of a pair 


of novels) who runs Fox’s day-to-day 


». He is 
pondering the question: 
How did the upstart and reviled 

(in many quarters) FNC, which came on 
the air in late 1996, so quickly and un- 
predictably triumph in the ratings over 
its two competitors: CNN, the grand- 
daddy of cable news networks, begun in 
1980; and MSNBC, which arrived (early 
1996) with a silver spoon in its mouth, 


news coverage 


put there by its parents, two of the rich- 


est companies in U.S. business history 


(General Electric and Microsoft), and 
having NBC News (also owned by GE) 
as a sibling? 
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Few in the press gave FNC much of a 


chance in that field of three, Moody re- 
calls, but they hadn’t counted on the re- 
sourcefulness of Roger Ailes, the net- 


work’s chairman — named by Electronic 
Media magazine as the most powerful 
figure in TV news for the last two years — 


or on Rupert Murdoch's determination 


to mount a successful cable news opera- 
tion (and, by the by, to spank his old 
nemesis, CNN’s founder, Ted Turner, 
who had predicted CNN would 
“squash Murdoch like a bug” 
“We had a message,” says 
Moody. “More than a slo- 
gan, it’s a way of looking 
at the news business — 
‘fair and balanced’ 
and it rang a chord with 
American viewers who 
were tired of being lec- 
tured to, of being 
told that snail 
darters are more 
important than 
jobs. If there’s a 
reason for our 
success, it’s that 
we speak to peo- 
ple, not down to them.” 
Despite all evidence to the 
contrary, Fox executives resent the 
charge (or pretend to) that Fox is un- 
equivocally a politically conservative 
network. (“I absolutely, totally deny it,” 
Ailes roared to Brill’s Content in 1999. In 
November, Ailes drew hostile fire when 
it came to light that he had volunteered 
policy advice to President George W. 
Bush.) Critics brand FNC with the scar- 
let “C,” Moody claims, because “we don’t 
accept the standard liberal truisms. They 
want no tinge of doubt, for example, 
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that Nelson Mandela is the best 
thing that ever happened to 
Africa. I'm not sure that’s 

They insist that the most 


pressing 2 health issue in the U.S. ‘ 
is AIDS. I think more people 
would rather cure cancer. They 


want homosexuals treated not 


just as equals, but given special 
treatment. On the street where I 

live, most people would say ‘no 

thank you’ to that idea. So if we 

are accused of being conservative it’s be- 
cause we haven't fallen for the same tru- 
isms that have masqueraded as journal- 
ism for the last twenty-five years.” 


The matter of FNC’s political orienta- 
tion or lack of it is, in fact, a sideshow 
issue in the fierce rivalry raging between 
CNN and Fox, with MSNBC a distant 
third. In January 2002, FNC for the first 
time began attracting larger audiences 
than CNN. In pri “i time, the network is 
pal 1.4 million viewers to CNN’s 
901,000 and MSNBC’s 379,000. On elec- 
tion night “2002 between 8 P.M. and 
M. Eastern Time, Fox enjoyed a 35 per- 
cent increase in its audience size over the 
ight. CNN was down 59 
percent and MSNBC fell off 65 percen 
Fox’s emergence as the most watched 
cable news network is the more remark- 
able because CNN reaches 9 million 
more homes. (Fox’s a are also 


2000 election n 


more affluent, with $64,500 average in- 
come among 25- to 5 rent versus 
$62,000 for CNN and $59,500 for 
MSNBC. And CNN’s ee are a lot 
older: 61.1 years on averag 
4 and MSNBC’s 52.3.) 
But the big story in cable news is the 
effect that supercharged competition is 
having on the quality of the prime time 
cable news schedule. All is networks 
are battling with the same weapons: talk, 


punditry, debate — not to 
mention the psychedelic, color-saturat- 


, to Fox’s 


opinion, 


ed graphics, a rataplan of computer- 
generated sound, and screens so crowd 
ed with info-bits, including a traveling 
zipper of text across the bottom, that 
they look like pinball machines in a 
penny arcade. (CNN's Lou Dobbs and 
Aaron Brown don't disguise their dis- 
dain for the so-called Shep crawler,” 
which challenges people to read, listen, 


4 
~ 


EVERY NIGHT, 
IT’S GLADIATORIAL 
SLUGFESTS AND 
VERBAL DUELS TO 
THE DEATH 


and watch video all at the same time. 
Dobbs has encouraged viewers to block 


out the bottom of their screens with 
duct tape. Brown oe to the news 
that CNN research showed that 67 per- 
cent of viewers prefer the crawl: “Prefer 
it to what? Freeze-dried coffee?” 

Robert Lichter, president of the 
Washington-based Center for Media 
and Public Affairs and a paid consultan 
to Fox, says: “I’ve never been able to fig- 
ure out how competition makes cars 
better and television news worse.” He 
means that the struggle to grab viewers 
is currently dragging the whole cable 

In other in- 
dustries, competition creates new and 
different In television, it 

makes all the products look the same. 
That’s weird.” 

Weird or not, TV watchers are show- 
ing up in ever greater numbers for the 
nightly circuses on cable news. Phenom- 


news environment down. “ 


enally, the average audience has doubled 
just in the last two years from 1.1 million 
to 2.2 million, according to Nielsen 
Media Research figures. It now appears 
that by 7 p.M., many Americans have in- 
gested all the news they care to hear — 
on car radios, the Rather-Brokaw-Jen- 
nings programs, the Internet — and are 
ready to — de a8 after dinner to enjoy 
ests and verbal duels to 
the death x09 a narrow range of news 


gladiatorial slug 


events (snipers, Gary Condit, Winona | 


CjR 


Ryder, JonBenet Ramsey, Elia 


in 

Gonzalez) rather than detailed, 
substantive reporting about 


n in Eu- 


really going o 
rope, Africa, Latin America, 
hus, at 7 P.M., CNN’s Cross- 
re, with Robert Novak, Paul 
ala, Tucker Carlson, James 
arville and guests, stages ar 


ch 
snootout 


O 

between Left and Ri ght, 
marked by shouted crosstalk before a 
live audience. Fox’s Shiva’ Smith 
fronts the network’s 
the evening, a aan crammed with 
more than a ht goes news and news- 
any of them just sec- 


onds long, he by poundin 


flag shi p newscast of 


feature snippets, 1 


tympani, terrifying bursts of video-par- 
lor graphics and sound, along with the 
oft-repeated mantra “We report, you de- 
cide.” At 8 P.M., Fox’s Bill O'Reilly, the 
king of prime time cable, plays the 
angry-white-male defender of com- 
monsensical values to an audience (2.4 
million) that a CNN’s Connie 
Chung (739,000) and MSNBC’s he 
overcaffeinated Phil Donahue 


with the crumbs. Other loudly con- 


dPiess, 


79.000 


frontational tussles arrive at 9: Fox’s 
right-wing Sean Hannity and left-lean- 
ing Alan Colmes, opposite MSNBC's 
hardballing wonk, Chris Matthews. Over 
at CNN at that hour, I 


tively somnolent style makes him seem 


arry King’s rela- 
increasingly like a senior citizen who has 
wandered into a heavy-metal concert. 
Bracketing CNN’s prime time schedule 


at 6 and 10 is a pair of substantial, more 
traditional newscasts: Lou Dobbs Mone) 
line and NewsNight with Aaron Brow 


with reports from CNN’s_ bureaus 
around the worid. Fox’s curtain-raiser at 
6 is a newscast cum pundit-fest, orches- 
trated by the network’s main man in 
Washington, the conservative anchor 
Brit Hume, with panelists Fred Barnes, 
Morton and Mars 


So how come Fox’s schedule is the big 


1asson. 


crowd-pleaser? The network's success is 
arguably more the result of pa nese 
and personalities than right- 
tics. “They're fast, they're funny, and 
they're Id, 
the founding president of C INN. 

“They're aba very slick and beautifully 
produced.” He thinks that Ailes — a an 
mer adviser to Nixon, Reagan, and Bush 


ving poli 


iis 


Says Reese Schonfel 
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One — performed remarkably in over- | 
taking an established brand like CNN in | 
just Six years. 


: 
An evening of cable news watching can | 
leave one overstimulated and underin- | 


formed — endless garbaging of opinion | 
with little hard information except for | 
scraps of news at the top of the hour. | 
(More hard news is conveyed in the day- | 
time, when audiences are tiny and the | 
stakes lower.) No long-form documen- | 
taries on subjects of crucial importance | 
to the nation interrupt the weekday 
prime time personality parade. Long | 
gone is a CNN newsmagazine, News- | 
Stand, which utilized the massed firepow- | 
er of Time Inc. to bring a jot of variety to | 


the schedule. Creating documentaries | 
| 


and covering news is expensive, says 
Richard C. Wald, a long-time ABC News 
executive, now a professor at Columbia’s 
journalism school. “Talk is cheap.” 
CNN’s boss, chairman Walter Isaac- | 
son — the former editor of Time, draft- 
ed in July 2001 by AOL Time Warner to 
energize CNN — is at pains to build | 
space between his network’s talkers and 
those of the other two. Nobody tunes in 
Connie Chung and Larry King to learn | 
their opinions, Isaacson told cjr. The | 
task of the ChungKing shows is to elicit 
the guests’ (usually fervent) views. In the 
same time period, O’Reilly and Hannity | 
& Colmes on Fox and Donahue- | 
Matthews on MSNBC market their own 
views as the stuff and substance of their | 
programs. “We've moved away, while the | 
other networks have moved toward, the | 
idea of giving opinions,” says Isaacson. 
“We want journalists who are there to 
listen to other people’s news and infor- 
mation and opinions. To say that all talk 
is the same is missing the point of what | 


| 
| 


Hannity & Colmes 


On the Record with Greta Van Susteren] 


cable is about and what the mission is 
about.” Point taken, Crossfire notwith- 
standing. 

The big mystery over at MSNBC is: 
How come that network, with its envi- 
able pedigree, has demonstrated so little 
audience appeal that experts are won- 
dering if there’s really room in this com- 
bat zone for three cable news networks? 
In April, Erik Sorenson, the president of 
MSNBC, told USA Today: “Fox is doing 
the tango while CNN and MSNBC are 
waltzing. We're doing a beautiful waltz, 
but the tango is the dance of the day.” In 
October, GE’s chief executive, Jeffrey Im- 
melt, dissed his own journalists when he 
appeared on Fox to announce his dis- 
may over MSNBC’s performance. “I 
think the standard right now is Fox,” he 
told Neil Cavuto, the network’s business 
anchor. “I want [MSNBC] to be as inter- 
esting and edgy as you guys are.” The re- 
mark sent morale at MSNBC even lower. 
Microsoft’s CEO, Steve Ballmer, has con- 
fessed several times that if he had it to do 
over again, Microsoft wouldn’t team up 
with NBC News. The company had put 
up $500 million to buy into cable news, 
and continues to pay GE a $30 million 
license fee each year for access to NBC 
News coverage. The question becomes: 
Will Microsoft continue its partnership 
with GE indefinitely, and if so, why? 

The idea behind a Microsoft/GE liai- 
son was that NBC News would be the 
newsgathering mother ship for multiple 
appendages — MSNBC, CNBC, 
MSNBC.Com, the NBC affiliates — and 
that synergy (a term now in some disre- 
pute) would make the whole greater than 
its parts; also, the deal would usefully 
conjoin computers and television in mar- 
velous new ways. That structure was bril- 
liant in theory, says Merrill Brown, for- 
mer editor-in-chief of MSNBC.Com, but 
the partners are still struggling to figure 
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out how to make it actually work. Unlike 
the other two cablenets, MSNBC has vir- 
tually no capacity of its own to cover 
major events, and relies almost entirely 
on NBC News for major stories like wars 
and election nights. 

In July, MSNBC revamped its prime 
time schedule, banishing Brian Williams 
and his respectable 8 P.M. newscast to 
CNBC and thrusting Phil Donahue into 
combat against O'Reilly and Chung. It was 
a disastrous misstep, sending all the wrong 
messages about the network’s putative 
dedication to news. Removing Williams 
—— destined to be Tom Brokaw’s successor 
after the 2004 elections — “reduced the 
journalism quotient of the entire net- 
work,” says Jack Myers, editor of the trade 
journal The Myers Report, “depriving it of 
a journalist who had visibility and credi- 
bility.” Donahue started strong, then 
quickly lost most of his audience, leaving 
him with a viewership almost too tiny for 
Nielsen to measure. Barring major im- 
provement, Donahue will disappear from 
MSNBC's schedule early in 2003, possibly 
replaced by former Governor Jesse Ventu- 
ra of Minnesota. 

Enter Jerry Nachman, hired by 
MSNBC in May as vice-president and 
editor-in-chief. Nachman, a rough-and- 
tumble hard-news guy, a former editor 
of the New York Post, has been a TV news 
director, radio and TV street reporter, 
and staff writer on Politically Incorrect 
with Bill Maher, and owns a Peabody 
and an Emmy. What’s MSNBC's strategy 
for getting into the ballgame? “I honest- 
ly don’t think there is a strategy yet,” 
Nachman replied in mid-October. “But 


the hole in the middle of that line of 


scrimmage is so big — between what 
Fox does with its daunting, jangly pin- 
ball machine, and what CNN offers — 
that somewhere in there is the right 
place for us to be. Some mix of opinion 


ABLE NEWS SWEEPSTAKES: FOX ON TOP 
CABLE NEWS SWEEPSTAKES: FOX ON TOF | 
CNN \/ FOX | MSNBC 
Be. 
6 PM Lou Dobbs Moneyline Special Report with Brit Hume ~~ The Abrams Report 
7 PM Crossfire Fox Report with Shepard Smith Countdown: Iraq 
8 PM Connie Chung Tonight ; The OReilly Factor 4 Donahue 
9 PM Larry King Live Ts ’ Hardball with Chris Matthews 
10 PM NewsNight with Aaron Brown MSNBC Investigates 
The Fox News Char s schedule dominates every prime tin ot ling to¥ecent : 
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and hard news.” Viewers gravitate to 
O’Reilly, Nachman says, irrespective of 
the day’s topic. “They want to see him. 
We don't have anyone like that yet.” 

The people who have owned and oper- 


ated MSNBC are afflicted with what | 


Nachman calls “impulse control disorder” 
— they mess with the schedule and don’t 
give programs enough time to find their 
audience. O'Reilly earned low numbers on 
Fox for years, Nachman recalls, but the 
network stuck with him and eventually he 
became the most popular figure on cable 
news. “When the viewers go to Fox or 
CNN they pretty much know what they’re 
going to get. We’ve been a work in 
progress too long. We need to work it out 
sooner rather than later.” 


Even though CNN runs second to Fox in | 


the ratings, it is number one in credibil- 
ity among all television news sources — 
broadcast or cable — according to a Pew 
Research Center poll released in August. 
Thirty-seven percent of Americans who 
have an opinion on the matter say they 
believe “all or most” of what CNN tells 
them. MSNBC gets 28 percent and FNC 


24 percent. Isaacson, who took over the 
reins at CNN in July 2001, is happy to 
expand on that. “Just because you're get- 
ting the highest rating,” he says, “doesn’t 
mean youre doing the right thing. Rat- 
ings don’t necessarily translate into 
money or success or respectability or 
good journalism. I could get extremely 
good ratings by putting on every car 
chase, plus wrestling and SpongeBob.” 
Moneyline, in fact, attracts a smallish 
audience at 6 o'clock, but its affluent 
viewers are highly desirable to advertis- 
ers, so the program is a major money 
maker. For such reasons — and others, 
relating to CNN’s presence in more 
cable households than its competitors 
— the network boasts higher revenue 
than both Fox and MSNBC. “Under 
most ways of defining who’s winning,” 
Isaacson says, “we're very healthy, very 
profitable, and growing, opening more 
bureaus around the world.” CNN’s glob- 
al reach is, in fact, far greater than that of 
any other TV news organization: forty- 
two bureaus, thirty-one of them abroad. 
CNN International, launched five years 
after CNN, is the world’s only global, 
twenty-four-hour news network, reach- 
ing more than 160 million households 


in 212 countries and territories. For 
years, CNN has enjoyed pride of place in 
hotspots like Baghdad and Havana. 

The threat of war in Iraq is the arma- 
ture for a mega-merger that could forev- 
er alter the balance of power in the cable 
1ews wars. Covering the conflict would 
drain tens of millions of dollars from 
news budgets. ABC News is the latest 
suitor for CNN’s hand in a marriage that 
might save each of them $100 million a 
year. It would create a news powerhouse 


that would combine the star power of 


ABC News — Jennings, Koppel, Sawyer 
— with the global reach and 24/7 ubiq- 
uity of CNN. Experts differ mightily on 
whether it’s a good idea or a dreadful 


one. The decision to wed or to break off 


the engagement will be made for mone- 
tary reasons, not journalistic ones. 
Michael Eisner, chairman of Disney 
(parent of ABC), wants the nuptials 
badly and so do top-echelon executives 
at AOL Time Warner, parent of CNN. 
The question is: Once in the bedroom, 
who will do what to whom? Who gets to 
be on top? Who gets operating control? A 
deal would give ABC News a global audi- 
ence and CNN would get access to virtu- 
ally all 110 million U.S. TV homes, rather 


BUSTED. 


Enron. WorldCom. Dot-com. 


Now more than ever, we need good 


investigative journalism. The men and women who dig up facts and 
bring truth to light have always been our profession's heroes. 


The SELDEN RING AWARD is a tribute to these tenacious reporters. 
The $35,000 award recognizes published investigative reporting that 
has brought results, such as 2002 SELDEN RING AWARD recipients 
Heidi Evans and David Saltonstall's New York Daily News exposé of 
financial misconduct at Hale House, the New York shelter whose 
president was indicted on more than 70 criminal counts. 


To apply for the 2003 SELDEN RING AWARD FOR INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTING, visit annenberg.usc.edu or contact Michael! Parks, 
Director, USC Annenberg School of Journalism at 213.740.3914. 


Deadline: January 31, 2003. 


scHOOL FOR COMMUNICATION 


3502 Watt Way ® Los Angeles, California 90089 = www.annenberg.usc.edu 
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than just the ones it reaches now via | 
cable and home satellite. CNN’s operat- | 


ing profit of $200 million on revenues of 


$1.6 billion dwarfs that of ABC News. 
Eisner’s devotion to news is famously 
minimal: he tried to bump Ted Koppel 


from Nightline and hire David Letter- | 


man; insiders suspect he’d dearly love to 
be rid of ABC News. Both Disney and 
AOL Time Warner shareholders are 
mutinous at the calamitous decline in 


the companies’ stock values. A merger | 


would signal Wall Street that they are se- 
rious about taking dramatic action. 
Trade union issues are a roadblock: 
much of ABC News is unionized, much 
of CNN isn't. Also: the combined salaries 
of ABC’s handful of news “stars” — some 
of them in the $10 million a year range 
— equal a large percentage of CNN’s en- 


tire operating budget. 


A few Wall Street analysts are leery of 


the whole idea. Tom Wolzien of Sanford 
C. Bernstein can claim special insights 
because, as an NBC News executive for 
sixteen years, he was involved in three 
unsuccessful attempts to marry CNN to 
NBC News. An ABC deal with CNN 
might not produce the savings both 
imagine, he believes, or generate the ex- 
pected spike in the companies’ stock 


prices. In a research report, Wolzien 
identified two possible cost-saving op- 


tions: ABC News remains a Disney 


property but shuts down many of its | 


foreign and domestic bureaus and gets , 


most of its news from CNN. Or: Disney 
divests itself completely of ABC News 
and hands the whole news operation 
over to CNN. Either way, Wolzien con- 
cludes, “the marriage could easily turn 
out to be less than one made in heaven.” 

Consumer activists are standing on 
tiptoe, shouting responses to the ques- 
tion: “Does anyone know any reason why 
this couple should not be joined in mat- 
rimony?” Jeffrey Chester, director of the 
Center for Digital Democracy, a Wash- 
ington-based watchdog group, expresses 
sentiments echoed by Consumers Union, 


the Consumer Federation of America, | 


and other activists. The marriage would 


harm the public interest by reducing the | 


number of news outlets, he claims, and 
besides that, Disney promised when it 


bought ABC — and AOL vowed when it 
acquired Time Warner — that the deals 


would add depth and diversity to Ameri- | 
cans’ news diets. They're reneging on | 
those promises, says Chester, and the Jus- | 


tice Department and the FCC should 


block the merger. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Others object for less lofty reasons. “I 
think it’s an awful idea,” says Reese 
Schonfeld. “The problems can be 
worked out on paper but never in the 
real world.” Says Jack Meyers: The plan is 
“culturally inconceivable.” 

Will CNN and ABC News actually 
hook up and thus permanently alter the 
balance of power in the cable wars? The 
answer: a firm “maybe.” 


Cable news generates far more buzz 
than broadcast news, even though ABC, 
CBS, and NBC have most of the mar- 
quee names and a total audience that 
makes the cablenets look like scrawny 
new kids in the neighborhood. Rather- 


Brokaw-Jennings attract an average of 


34.7 million unique viewers. That’s 
more than ten times the 3.2 million 
people watching CNN, FNC, and 
MSNBC — plus CNN Headline News 
and CNBC — from 6:30 to 7 P.M., ac- 
cording to figures compiled by CBS 
News. But cable news is edgier, noisier, 
more outrageous, more tendentious — 
and it’s there all the time. 

For three weeks in October, for ex- 
ample, the cablenets virtually ignored 


John Authers of the Financial Times 
for winning the 2002 “Best of Knight-Bagehot” Award 


for the best financial journalism by a former Knight-Bagehot Fellow. 


And congratulations to Columbia University and the Knight-Bagehot 


Fellowship in Economics and Business Journalism 
for twenty-seven years of fostering probing, insightful coverage of 
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all other news except the search for the 
alleged snipers, John Allen Muhammad 


often, all resources are funneled toward 


the one story that’s increasing ratings for 


Command Council accused him not 
only of spying but of being the CIA sta- 


and John Lee Malvo. Nielsen figures | everybody. The same journalists who | tion chief for Iraq. Wolf Blitzer, Chris- 
; showed that viewers immediately | claim to be proud of their high calling will | tiane Amanpour, and Richard Roth are 
switched to a rival network whenever | shrug and say, “The Nielsens made us do among CNN correspondents who've 
: one of them bailed out of that story to | it’ There’s a hypocrisy there. Economics | been banned from the country for cov- 
give other news. Cable’s producers read | trumps quality.” erage the Iraqis deem unfriendly. } 
the handwriting on the wall — as they | _—‘ The next real test of the power bal- “If the balloon goes up in Iraq,” says 
had many times in the past, with O.J., | ance in cable news looms, as war with | Garrick Utley, a CNN contributor, “it 
Monica, Chandra, and others — and | Iraq becomes more likely. CNN, with | will be fascinating to see who comes out 
remorselessly hammered the sniper | far greater reach and resources, wants | on top in the ratings.” The old-line 
story, giving short shrift to the coming | to own the story, as it did in the Persian | warhorses at ABC, CBS, and NBC will be 
November elections. It paid off. Cable | Gulf in 1991 before FNC and MSNBC | moving their heavy chariots into posi- 
| news won Ae largest average daily audi- | were born. That conflict made CNN a | tion, making it a six-horse race instead 
ences of 2002; on October 24, the day of | major player in global news for the first | of three. 
| the persia 17 million people w atched | time. If, as CNN expects, viewers defect But cable news practitioners feel sure 
FNC, CNN attracted 1.3 million, and | to it in droves during the action, the | that they are the future and that the 
MSNBC got nearly 700,000, all record | network could once again become the | Rather-Brokaw-Jennings axis is increas- 
numbers. cable news leader by holding onto a | ingly an anachronism, despite the cur- 
CNN’s Isaacson admits that his net- | percentage of them when the war ends. | rent numbers. “At this moment, we’ Te in 
work sometimes runs too hard with a | Eason Jordan, the executive who over- | the early stages of a big changeover,” says 
story. Every time he’d tell his producers to | sees CNN’s international newsgather- | Jack Abernethy, Fox’s executive vice 
scale back coverage of the snipers, howev- | ing, is leading a full-court press in the | president. He’s wagering that cable, not 
er, another victim was shot. “Everybody in | effort to assure that the network will | broadcasting, will become the principal 
the newsroom would go nuts, and I'd say, | dominate coverage in a war on Iraq. | source of television news in peace as well 
‘Okay, Okay, never mind.” Cable news | “It’s a struggle every day to maintain | as in war. 
networks have learned to lie in wait for the | our presence there,’ he says. Hard-line That sounds like a good bet — if you 
1ext big story and then smother it. One | factions within the Iraqi government | plan to be around long enough to col- 
such mega-story lifts all boats. In between, | view all journalists as spies. On one of | lect. 
their ratings sag. Says Robert Lichter:“The | Jordan’s dozen trips to Baghdad, a —--—— 
: problem for cable journalism is that, too |_ member of the so-called Revolutionary | Neil Hickey is cjr’s editor at large. 
: Congratulations to First Place Broadcast Award Drug Strategies is now accepting submissions for the year 
NPR's Justice Talking 2003 Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award. Winners must 
the Winners of the Annenberg x Public lic y Center, ‘Scene the highest standards of reporting on drug > and 
9 University of Pennsylvania alcohol issues. The award honors the late ee Dicke 
2002 ae Americas Drug War: Whitehead’s deep commitment to finding more effective 
| Which Way to a Safer Society? answers to the nation’s drug problems. 
Nancy Second Place Broadcast Award Two journalists, one from _— and one from broadcast 
One Voice: Media United and electronic media, will each receive an award of $10,000. 
" Against Drugs Entries must consist of a single article or broadcast or a series 
Dickers on “Connecting with Kids: : of related articles or broadcasts published or aired betwee n 
What You Need to Know March 31, 2002 and June i, 2003. The entry deadline is June 
15, Awards will be presented at a luncheon in New 
Whitehead mes York in November 2003. 
es Un 
‘Gettin gL oaded, Wasting Lives” For information and applications for the 2003 Award 
| A 7 d “Last C: contact: Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award 
W ar (Albany, NY ) 1150 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 800 
and DC. 
: Jor Excellence in Reporting Laurence Hammack email: dspolicy@ “ary com 
on Drug and Alcohol Problems “Oxycontin: When A 
Painkiller Kills 
The Roanoke Times 
| Strategies Marie Brenner Bill Moyers 
; Joan Ganz Cooney Peggy Noonan 
Drug Strategies is a nonprofit research institute based in Walter Cronkite ibis Sete oe 
W DC. For more about Drug Strategies 
John Dickerson Lesley Stahl 
: winners, please visit our website at www. sdemaiaaniilin s.org. Katharine Graham (1917-2001) Mark Whitaker 
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IS NEWS WASTED ON THE YOUNG? 


The smiling faces on the next few pages? They are the future of journalism. Countless studies tell us that 
people under thirty rarely pick up a newspaper, that they care more about J.Lo and Ben than Saddam and 
Osama. But forget the consultants. We asked these young journalists to describe their dream newspaper 
— not only what they want to write but what they want to read. And, as you will discover, that is not always 
what you might expect. Then, on page 24, Jay Cheshes peers into Tribune Company’s RedEye, the latest 
stab at the youth market, to see what all its critics are howling about. Dan Gillmor, on page 20, tells how 
interactivity — a young concept if ever there was one — is changing journalism. And finally, Bob Love, who 
was ousted from Rolling Stone because he allegedly didn’t get Gen Y, talks to the host of The Daily Show, 


Jon Stewart, who owns the under-thirty zeitgeist, about all of the hand-wringing. 


Sixty-Seven Young Journalists and 


BY LIZ COX 


1. WHAT IS THIS? 


This is not a blueprint for the 
newspaper of tomorrow. This 
does not offer a neat, complete 
answer to the question, What 
would it take to get the kids to 
read the paper? (Dream on). 
This does not represent the de- 
sires or demands of a genera- 
tion of readers — Gen X, Y, or 
otherwise. Our sources for this 


story, young newspaper journalists all, | 


are admittedly more focused on — and 


likely more interested in — news and | 
newspapering than the average twenty- | 


something. 

So what is this? This is a loose descrip- 
tion of The Dream Newspaper, as imag- 
ined by young journalists from around 
the country. As part of the continuing 
discussion of (or fixation on) what young 
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people want to read and why, we sought 
journalists ages thirty and under to talk 
about the kind of newspaper they would 
like to read — and work for — and to re- 
port back to us with their ideas. 

Our recruitment drive was surpris- 


ingly simple. We asked editors and re- | 


porters to recommend and help rally 
participants from among the thought- 
ful, young journalists in their news- 
rooms. Within days, we were flooded 


2003 


the Newspaper of Their Dreams 


with volunteers. The quantity 
and enthusiasm of the respons- 
a good 


es were encouraging 
omen, perhaps, for the future of 
newspapering. In the end, we 
enlisted thirteen groups, rang- 
ing in size from three to eight 
people, and representing eigh 
teen newspapers, from The Ore- 
gonian to The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, from City Pages (Min- 
neapolis) to The Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution. 

We did not 


present our 


| groups with a checklist of topics or re- 


quire them to come to consensus. We 


| simply asked them to get together — 


preferably out of the office — and discuss 


| how their Dream Newspaper would look, 


read, and be delivered. Each group was to 


| send us a report and await our follow-up 


questions. Each was also to imagine itself 


| unbound by convention or costs, beats or 
' bosses. Fantasy was encouraged. 
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0, from the Elvis Room at Mama’s 
Mexican Kitchen in Seattle to the Cam- 
bridge Common bar and restaurant in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, over half- 
priced beers on Chicago's north side and 
store-bought snacks in 


Dream Teams convened. And this is what 
they told us. 


2. FAIRLY GROUND 


Choose your cliché. None of our groups 
threw the baby out with the bath water. 
They rocked the boat, but they did not 
abandon ship. As the reports rolled in, it 
became clear that The Dream Newspa- 
per would be different from today’s av- 
erage newspaper in several distinct but 
subtle w ays. 

The Dream Newspaper would look 
familiar: tabloid format, with sections 
for metro, sports, business, and so on. 
Most of our Dreamers report, edit, de- 
sign, or take photographs for the print 
versions of their newspapers, and none 


Tucson, our 


were eager to dream themselves out of 


the online version of The 
Dream Newspaper would exist to sup- 
plement — not supplant — the physi- 
cal paper. There were several references 
in our Dream Teams’ reports to time- 
worn new pepe g gripes. 
calls to abandon the inverted pyramid, 
for instance, and pay staffers more 
“double the There were ap- 
peals for less wire copy, more flexible 
work hours (“ ten-hour 
days”), and continuing training 


a job. So, 


TI here were 


base”). 
consider four, 


( “weekly sessions for the entire 
newsroom explaining the ba- 3 
sics of tax law,” for example). 

Much of what came out of these wis 
conversations could be charac- : 
terized as an overarching desire 
for “better journalism” — more 
pounding the pavement, 
questioning of authority, 
more diversity in 
staffing. 


more 
and 
sources and 


Vi 


There were a few “radical” proposals. 
Some groups’ Dream Newspaper would 
be free. One wouldn't have to publish on 
days when nothing newsworthy hap- 
pened. There were a few calls to kill the 
editorial page (“newspapers are owned 
by large comp anies now and large com- 
panies don’t have souls or opinions” 
There would be a gym and a coffee shop 
in the office, with a bar convenie ently 
across the street. One group sought to 
institute Casual Sex Fridays, as a “morale 
booster.” 

Despite our invitation to fantasize, 
most of the groups stayed fairly ground- 
ed in reality. As reports came in and fol- 
low-up interv 
Dream 


lews were completed, The 
Newspaper took shape, and it 
nything Red 


T TO CONNECT 


The Dream News- 
include more internationa 
ca than today’s average newspa- 
per. As it turns out, the young people in 
our groups — far from being disengaged 
or self-involved, as the saline wis- 
dom goes — see themselves very much 
as part of a global community, and they 
want a new spaper that reflects this. 
“In the same way 

with unfathomable consumer choices, 
we've also taken a much more interna- 


resemblance to a 
(Eye or Streak). 


3. ‘WE WANT 


ates onto your hat. 
yaper would 


bears scant 


that we 


tional view of the world,” says Lisa 
tt A 
4 
7s 
~ 
€ j 
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Heyamoto, twenty-four, a Seattle Times 
“We all realize that 


of a global system, and we 


business reporter. 
were par 
want to know how we fit into that, and 
what the similar 
b twee! 1 ourselves and our peers world- 


wide.” Thanks to the Internet, and to the 


ities and differences are 


college study-abroad 
programs and cheap airline tickets, our 
Dream Teams tell us, they have access to 
other countries and cultt 
their parents did not. 


\longside breaking 


proliferation of 


ures in ways tha 


foreign news and 
coverage of the secretary of state’s latest 
trip to the Middle East, The Dream 
Newspaper would run about 
people, people, people. “Give us the facts 
and the latest, but also engage us with 
tales of what Iraqis our age are think- 


stories 


ing,” writes our group from The Seattle 
Times. “What are their fears? Dok idivid- 


ual under-thirties hate us? And why, ex- 
ene Give a rundown of their typical 
day, and how if at all, with 
thre 

Leslie Koren, thirty, a staff writer for 
The Record, in northern New Jersey, 
sums it up this way: the Dream Newspa- 
per would include about people 
who could be here, but just happen to = 
Take Afghanistan. As an example 
Koren 
points to one that ran in The Boston 
Globe (written by thirty-one-year-old 
Patrick Healy) about local rock bands 
cautiously emerging after the 

the Taliban 


it’s changed, 


ats of war. 


“stories 


there. 


of the sort of story she craves, 


twenty- 
seven-year-old Boston Globe 
education reporter, says, refer- 
J ring to of Afghan- 
é istan, “Every now and th 
get a story 
now celebrated, kids are flying 
kites, girls are going to school. 
I'm interested in their 
culture, what the place looks 
like. 1 want to smell it, feel it, 
and hear it.” 
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Another way to bring a human 


face to foreign news, our group from 
the Arizona Daily Star 
pay closer attention to immigrant com- 


suggests, 


munities at home, and to how U.S. ac- | 


tions abroad resonate locally. In gener 
al, The Dream Newspaper’s interna- 
tional coverage would be less jingoistic 
and less U.S.-centric than our Dream- 
ers perceive the averag 
be. 

Several groups cite examples of sto- 
ries they say have successfully human- 
ized international news, and might serve 
as models for The Dream Newspaper: an 
Associated Press story about poor, un- 
armed Nigerian women who seized con- 
trol of several Chevron Texaco facilities 
last summer, demanding jobs; and a 


Newsday piece explaining the popularity | 


of Saddam Hussein-like moustaches 
among men in Iraq. Kara Spak, a twen- 
ty-eight-year-old staff writer for the 
Daily Herald (suburban C thicago), men- 
tions a recent Chicago Tribune series ti- 


HERE COMES ‘WE ME 


is to | 


e newspaper to | 


tled, “Finding Sanctuarly.” “They 
sent reporters to homes all over 
the place — in Belfast, a rural In- 
dian village, Iceland,” Spak says. 
“And they spent a couple of days 
with the families and did these 
long feature stories in the Home 
section. They were about the 
dwelling, but also about the 
family’s life there. Each one in- 
cluded a picture of the toilet.” 
The Dream Newspaper would 
include more stories like these. Says Lisa 
Heyamoto, “Being up on current events 
isn’t a good enough reason to read the 
paper anymore. We want to connect, 
and that’s why we read in the first place.” 


4. ATTITUDE ADJUSTMENT 


Newspaper, 


At The Dream 
the altar of objectivity would be op- 
tional. “Sometimes when newspapers 
try to bend over backward — on the 
one hand, on the other hand — it ends 
up looking fake,” says The Boston 
Globe’s Vaishnav. “When something is 
just blatantly one-sided or wrong, it 
would be nice to point it out.” And not 
just on the op-ed page. Reporters 
would be encouraged to write “first- 
person columns on what they’ve been 
covering — an inside look with a point 
of view,’ writes our group from The 
Seattle Times, pointing to their 
David Postman’s columns on state pol- 
itics (“smart-ass, but very knowledge- 
able” and “popular with younger read- 


worship at 


own 


Tech-Savvy Readers Want In on the Conversation 


nal widely followed in national security cir- 
i cles, wondered whether it was on the right 
track with an article about computer security 
and cyberterrorism. The editors went straight 
to some experts — the denizens of Slashdot, a 
tech-oriented Web site — and published a 
draft. In hundreds of postings on the site's 
message system, the technically adept mem- 
bers of that community promptly tore apart 
the draft and gave, often in colorful language, 
a variety of and suggestions. 
Jane's went back to the drawing board, and 
rewrote the article from aor The commu- 
nity had helped create something, and Jane's 
gratefully noted the contribution in the article 
it ultimately published. 


, Jane's Intelligence Review, the jour- 


The demonstrates something 
that many journalists have yet to discover: i 
an emerging era of multidirectional, digital 
communications, the audience can be an in- 
tegral part of the oan Call it “We Media.” 
Journalism is evolving away from its lecture 
mode — here's the news, and you buy it or 
you don't — to include a conversation 

Interactive technology — and the most- 
ly young readers and viewers who use and 
understand it — are the catalysts. We 
Media augments traditional methods with 
new and yet-to-be invented collaboration 
tools ranging from e-mail to Web logs to 
digital video to peer-to-peer systems. But 
it boils down to something simple: our 
readers collectively know more than we 
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ers”). Says Vaishnav, “We talked about 
having political profiles that read like a 
Washington Post Style section piece or 
profiles or stories that read like a good 
New Yorker tale. Something where you 
know the point of view of the reporter, 
and that is okay.” He cites Philip 
Gourevitch’s recent New Yorker piece 
on Buddy former mayor of 
Providence, Rhode Island, as a strong 
example. This style of reporting, 
al groups say, works best with politics, 
sports or the arts, but would be done 
more often at — and could be at- 
tempted anywhere in — the Dream 
Newspaper. 

There were several calls for magazine- 
style, narrative pieces. “Narrative jour- 
nalism brings people into stories,” says S. 
Mitra Kalita, twenty-six, a business re- 
porter at Newsday. “We should make 
stories about the Middle East so engag- 
ing, so novel-like that you can’t help but 
read them.” Our group from City Pages 
favors articles that “describe the hell out 
of” a place or a scene. “The more a 
writer can hang out with a band, 
politician, a policeman, and experience 
what they’re experiencing, and then 
paint a portrait of them, the better,” says 

felissa Maerz, twenty-four, a City Pages 
music editor. Longer, narrative 
could be serialized, several groups sug- 
gest, like Thomas French’s multi-part 
pieces at the St. Petersburg Times. 

Writes our group from The Boston 
Globe, “Stories would have more style, 


Ciancl, 


sever- 


pieces 


akin to something you might see in a 


do, and they don't have to settle for half- 
baked coverage when they can come into 
the kitchen themselves. This is not a threat. 
It is an opportunity. And the evolution of 
We Media will oblige us all to adapt. 

For one thing, the people and institu- 
tions we cover are learning new tricks to g 
out their own message — and they ulti pret 
ly will force us to be more accurate and nu- 
anced in our reporting. Why? Because trans- 
parency goes both ways. Just ask Bob Wood- 
ward and Dan Balz of The Washington Post, 
who interviewed Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld on January 9, 2002. Soon after the 
Post ran a series of articles on events in the 
aftermath of the September 11 attacks, the 
Defense Department posted a transcript of 
the entire interview on the DefenseLink Web 
site (http://www.defenselink.mii/news/ 
Feb2002/t02052002_t0109wp.html). Read- 
ing the entire interview illuminates how wel 
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sophisticated magazine 


should be surprising, sometimes funny, 


but always delightful stories on page 


one — at least one a day.” Marvin 
Joseph, a twenty-six-year-old Washing- 
ton Post photographer, would bring 
magazine-style writing to the sports 
section (“Sports-Illustrated-type fea- 
tures and profiles”) 
(“a blend of Black 
Wall Street Journal’), and the style sec- 
tion (“the flair of Vibe magazine”). 

The Dream Newspaper would up the 
flippancy factor, and embrace a conver- 
sational tone and less formal language. 
“Papers need to stay up past their bed- 
time,” says Andisheh Nouraee, twenty- 
nine, a columnist and photographer for 
Creative Loafing. “They're old-fash- 


, the business section 


and how 


context or 


udience will jump in with 


feet, meanwhile, 
or help 
do. Others will 


to be journalists 
shape what journalists 
only want better infor- 


mation. Traditional journalism organiza- 
tions should be helping the former aud 
ence become part of the process. 

In my own case, I've found that my read- 


ers definitely know more than | do, and, to 
my benefit, they share their kn gripe At 
a technology conference last March, 

telecommunications chief executive 
groaned onstage — his troubles. | noted 
this in my We which | was updating 
from the feet via a wireless network 


There 
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Enterprise and The | 
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ioned, or at least perceived to 
f be.” The Dream Newspaper 
would “throw in the f-word 
every once and a while. We're 
a foul-mouthed generation. 
A paper doesn’t reflect 
generation if it refuses to swear.” Our 
group from the Globe set its sights some- 
what lower, requesting that the words 
“idiot” and “holy Jesus” be allowed in 
print. (But Destinee-Charisse Royal, a 
twenty-two-year-old Philadelphia In- 
quirer copy editor, calls it a “turnoff” 
when newspapers excessively “streetify” 
language.) 

The Daily Herald’s Kara Spak wants a 
tongue-in-cheek style to infiltrate all 
daily coverage, unless “it’s just obviously 
really 
story. 


our 


” She says that her generation is ir- 
reverent and will make fun of just about 
anything. The problem, she says, is that 
striking the right tone is “really hard to 
do well.” One publication that does it 
well, according to many of our groups, is 
The Onion. “The Onion provides unique 
news coverage because of its cynicism,” 
writes our Atlanta group. “Tt just plain 
goes out and says, in a headline, ‘Bush 
On Economy: We must invade Iraq. 


inappropriate, like in a murder | 


There’s something to be said for its | 


bluntness.” The Dream 
would employ some of The Onion’s bite. 


5. THE LOOK OF IT 


When it comes to calibrating the mix of | 


Newspaper | 


graphics, photographs, and text on a | 


link. Soon | (along with Doc Searls, another 
journalist-blogger), got messages from a 
reader in another city. The reader included 
hyperlinks to an authoritative Web site 
showing how the executive om sold stock 
worth more than $200 millio 

company was suffering. We both in immed 
ately posted this information. Some i 
audience were soon reading o 

the mood toward the ceo see 
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via their own 
g , and other content. 
Fleishman’s wireless technology 


Glenn S 
blog (8021lbweblogger.com/) is one 
ources of information on th 


pic, regardle Of medium. 

Evolving electronic gear will keep blur- 
ring the lines. Camera-equipped mobile 
phones are going to create all kinds of in- 


CJR 


page, the en ch at The Dream News- 
paper would re, 


Oregonian 


llin 
story-telling 


writes, “the 


rechnnique wins. 


most effective 


Flexibility 


and open- mindedness would rule the 
day in = meetings, writes our group 
from The News & Observer (Raleigh), 


1 
hers, and de- 


with reporters, pl hotograp 


signers finding stories from the f 
deciding together on the best format. 
“Could the story be 


told as a pl 


essay? Does it deserve thirty inches of 


text? Or just ten with a great informa- 
tion graphic?” 

Twenty-three-year-old Kristopher Lee, 
whose title at The N 
sual journalist” (he creates information 


lews & Observer is “vi- 


graphics and illustrations), recently went 
out with a reporter and photographer to 
report a story. As a result, Lee says, he was 
able to create a clean, simple graphic to 
explicate a complex, computerized 
clothes-sizing process. At The Dream 
Newspaper, this on-the-scene-reporting 
approach to graphics would be the norm. 
— Sung, twenty-five, a News & Ob- 
server reporter, adds that visuals should 
not he treated merely as “entry points to 
stories” but as “part of the story.” Lee cites 
the New York Times's science section as a 
model for graphics — they “take up a lot 
of space, * but are full of information and 
easy to read. 

There were several calls for “quick hits” 
on page one, with refers to the full stories 
inside, like The Wall 
“What's News” section 


Street Journals 
. Our New York- 


New Jersey group came up with one ex- 


interactive news is deeply uncertain. 
But We Media is coming. Check that: It's 
here — Dan Gillmor 


al 


Dan Gillmor is a ———_ for The Sa 
Mercury News and hosts Dan Gillmor’s 
eJournal (www. com). He is writ- 


ing a book about We Med: 
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: prepared the reporters were, P| they teresting new views, for example. One of 
went about their task. Whether its to add these days, we'll see 500 photographs of 
| Mum tO counter misrepresentations, some major event in Tokyo, all e-mailed to 
4 co lo’ 
| . this is a practice more public officials — and a Web site from people's phones 
well-known people generally — will un- Emerging techniques will raise new issues. 
] doubtedly take up. We'll have to find ways to deal with important 
ps Some of the a questions of accuracy, trust, ethics, and law. 
. The forces of central control, meanwhile, are 
a 
: | not sitting by quietly in the face of the chal- 
j sitting by quietly in the face of the chal 
. lenge. They're trying to rein in the Internet’ in- 
eee Talk about real-time feedback teractivity, to turn it into little more than glo- 
ified television. And the business model for 
with ex 
| Web lo 


cH 
ample of a story that ] ? 

. 
could be presented with 
graphics and minimal ‘ 
text: a box, listing the > 

promises made by a cam- 2 > qa 
paigning politician and re- = 


flecting which of the 
promises, six months in of- 
fice, have been kept and 
which have not. It could be 
a recurring item, donetwice 
a year in an effort to hold 
politicians accountable. The Dream 
Newspaper would place more value on 
— and take more time with — caption- | 
writing, says our group from The Oregon- | 
ian, because “young readers are visual | 
readers.” (But it’s a mistake, Sung says, to | 
think of “our generation being unable to 
comprehend something if it isn’t in full 
color with cute captions and screaming | 
headlines.” ) 

Creative, eye-catching drawings and 
paintings would be used as often as pho- 
tographs to illustrate stories in The 
Dream Newspaper. City Pages’s Melissa | 
Maerz points to LA Weekly, which runs 
cover illustrations by artists like Daniel | 
Clowes and Tony Millionaire. Says The | 
Seattle Times's Robert Hernandez, “On | 
the anniversary of September 11, we ran 
a watercolor painting of the twin towers | 
on the front page — and nothing else. | 
What it did was invoke a moment of si- 
lence, in print.” 


6. INFORM, BUT 
DON’T INSULT 


On the one hand, The Dream Newspa- 
alk down” to its read- 


per would never “t 


JOURNALIST TEAMS 


ATLANTA p. 24, left to right, Lawrence Jour- 
nal-World: Sara Holovaty (formerly Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution), Adrian Holovaty 
(formerly Atlanta Journal-Constitution); 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution: Stacy Lynch, 
Pete Corson 
Creative Loafing: Andisheh Nouraee 
CHICAGO p. 21, left to right, Callie Lipkin, 
free-lance; Daily Herald: Naomi Dillon, 
Kara Spak 
CLEVELAND p. 19, clockwise from top left, 
The Plain Dealer: Ebony Reed, Sarah Tref- 
finger, Joshua Gunter, Lila Mills, Kera Rit- 
ter, Chris Seper 
LEXINGTON, KY p. 19, left to right, Lexington 
Herald-Leader: Scott Sloan, Mary machen, 
Monica Richardson-Roberts; not pictured: 
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ers or “dumb down” information in a 
misguided attempt to reach young peo- 
ple. On the other hand, the paper would 
not assume that readers know every- 
thing — the complete history and play- 
by-play of events in the Middle East, for 
example. “We'll be the first group to say 
that we don’t know everything about 
history throughout time,” says Scott 
Ladd, twenty-eight, a sports section de- 
signer at The 
(Kentucky). “But we want to learn. We 
don’t want it to read like our grandpar- 
ents are reading us a history book. We 
can smell when we're being ‘reached out’ 
to.” 

How would The Dream Newspaper 
walk this fine line between condescen- 
and clarification? Mike 
a twenty-eight-year-old Boston 


sion Rosen- 
wald, 
Globe police reporter, cites as an exam- 
ple Slate’s “Explainer” feature (written 
by twenty-eight-year-old Brendan I. 
Koerner), which has tackled queries 
such as, How do you become a weapons 
inspector?, What’s the most powerful po- 
litical job in China? and What is Oval- 


tine? “Explainer” answers such ques- 
tions with solid information ies a 
sense of humor, Rosenwald says. Her- 


Risa Brim, Heather Chapman, Scott Ladd, 
jennifer Smith, John Stamper 

MINNEA 5 p. 22, left to right, free-lance: 
Kate Silver Steve Marsh, Jen Boyles; City 
Pages: Paul Demko, Nate Patrin; not pic- 
tured: Melissa Maerz 

NEW YORK/NEW JERSEY p. 20, left to right, 
Leslie Koren, The ed Joshua Robin, 
Newsday; Bobby Cuza, Newsday; Ryan Lil- 
lis, Staten Islan S. Mitra Kalita, 
Newsday 

PHILAL A p. 19, left to right, The Philadel- 
phia lirer: Enjoli Francis, Destinee- 
Charisse Royal, Tiffany Black, Maisha Elonai 

PORTLAND p. 19, left to right, The Oregonian: 
Joel Odom, Jackie Love, Jeffrey Kosseff, 
Seth Prince; not pictured: Stephanie Yao 
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Lexington Herald-Leader | 


nandez, an online news producer at 
The Seattle Times, suggests that more 
stories be accompanied by a box that 
lays out the who, what, where, when, 
why, and how, educating the reader 
quickly and freeing the reporter to 


write the story “in a more engaging 
way,” perhaps without a straight news 


lead. Lisa Heyamoto, the Seattle Times 
staffer, cites the tear-out voter’s guide 
printed in the alternative weekly, the 
Stranger, as another model. “ 
ple bring it to the polls and vote ac- 
cordingly each year,” Heyamoto says. 
“Almost all my friends do it.” 


7. THE GOOD LIFE 
ON A BUDG 


The Dream Newspaper would be “en- 
tertainment-heavy, but not at the ex- 
pense of writes our Chicago 
group, sounding a theme expressed in 
many of the reports. There were zero 


I see peo- 


news,” 


pleas for increased celebrity coverage, 
for more on J.Lo and Ben. “All efforts to 
cater to this demographic include being 
Creative Loafing’s An- 
disheh Nouraee. “Newspapers assume 
our generation wants nothing more 
than fluff, twenty-four-seven entertain- 
ment. That is flat-out wrong.” Rather, 
The Dream Newspaper would include 
more examination of pop culture — or, 
as our City Pages group puts it, “more 
subversive analysis of pop culture.” 
Need a for-instance? Two groups cite 
a fall 2002, page-one New York Times 
piece about how humiliation is the dri- 
ving force behind reality TV, and its true 
seal. (Although another group thinks 


stupid,” says 


E p. 21, left to right, The Seattle Times: 
bale’ Timmerman, Tracy Cutchlow, Lisa 
Heyamoto, Carline Pressnall, Colleen 
Pohlig, Robert Hernandez; Connie Murray 
Hernandez, free-lance 
NOT PICTURED 
BOSTON The Boston Globe: Marcella Bom- 
bardieri, Rick Klein, Michael Rosenwald, 
Farah Stockman, Anand Vaishnav 
EIGH, NC The News & Observer: 
pher Lee, Ellen Sung, Susana Vera 
TUSCON Arizona Daily Star: Max Becherer, 
Karina loffee, Megan Rutherford, Jennifer 
Store, Phil Villarreal 
W NGTON, D.C. Chianti Cleggett, free- 
ance; Washington Post: Marvin Joseph, 
Lee Jr., Krissah Williams; Cheriss 
May, USA Today (Tiffany Black of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer also took part.) 
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this story did not belong on page one 
and calls it an attempt to pander to their 
Our New York-New Jersey 
group suggests a story on why people are 
so fascinated with the actress Sarah Jes- 
sica Parker’s new baby. 


age group) 


Our Dream Teams want to know how | 


to enrich their lives — how to spend 
their leisure time, decorate their small 
apartments or first homes, and cook or 
garden with minimal time, space or skill. 
Stories in this vein would be an impor- 
tant part of the Dream Newspaper, but 
“not to the point where the paper be- 
comes a ‘how to’ manual” or merely a ve- 
hicle for entertainment listings, writes 
our group from the Arizona Daily Star. 
City Pages’s Melissa Maerz offers this 
example: “Twenty-somethings have very 
little money as a rule. I personally love 
the magazine Readymade, which in- 
cludes ideas on how to make your own 
furniture. This is more of a magazine- 


type feature, but Pil bet it wouldn't be | 


out of place in a newspaper column.” 
The Dream Newspaper would include 
“stories on doing things for free — like a 
friend of mine who does ‘dumpster div- 
ing, and gets cool stuff for free,” says 


Callie Lipkin, twenty-six, a free-lance 


photographer in Chicago. Says the 


1) Pew Fellowships in 


group from the Lexington Herald- 


Leader, “If I can grow tomatoes in my | 


apartment in a small pot, then by golly 
tell me how .... We want recipes, but re- 
member I’m learning to cook, tell me 
how to make quick, microwave meals.” 
In addition, The Dream Newspaper 
would include pieces on how to man- 
age money, get a loan, avoid debt, and 
handle a 401K. The Paper would cover 
relationships, but the stories would be 
about people who have just moved in 


together or have been married for five | 
years, not twenty. Stories on hot-button | 


topics like recreational drug use or sex- 


ually transmitted diseases would be | 


written without an alarmist or finger- 


wagging tone. 


Subcultures and alternative life-styles | 
would be covered in detail in The Dream | 
Newspaper. “We'd like to hear what goes | 


on in the world of bike messengering, or | 


at an Earth First commune, or at a fight 


club in suburban New Jersey, or what | 


things are like for second-generation So- 
mali teens in America,’ writes our group 


from City Pages. “Sometimes, we'd like | 
to hear these stories from the subjects | 


themselves, in their own words.” 


The Paper would review Web sites, | 


"zines, and video games, and include sto- 


ries about how technology affects daily 
life. “I want to do a story on how most 
tech support at schools is done by stu- 
dents,” says Chris Seper, twenty-nine, a 
in Cleveland, “and how we lack a real 


( 
unde 


‘rstanding of how savvy” the stu- 
dents are. 

Our New York-New Jersey group sug- 
gests a new beat, a “universal experience 
reporter,” would about 
“things we all deal with in life” — what 


it feels like to get a driver’s license, to be 


who write 


the only person in a circle of friends who 
is not yet married, or to be a senior citi- 
zen watching one’s friends die one by 
one. 


8. GETTING ENGAGED 


Our Dreamers are not ready to relin- 
quish newspapers as we know them; The 
Online Dream Newspaper would exist 
to complement the physical paper. Even 
The Seattle Times's online news produc- 
er, Robert Hernandez, concurs. “There is 
nothing for me that beats sitting down 
with a newspaper and a cup of coffee 
and getting my fingers dirty,” he says. 
Most of his nonjournalist friends also 
“like to hold something,” he says, and 


4) International Journalism 


Deadline to apply for Fall 2003 Session: April 1, 2003 


Our unique program for early and 
mid-career journalists features 10 
weeks of classroom studies on interna- 
tional affairs at Johns Hopkins - SAIS 
in Washington, D.C., and five weeks of 
reporting overseas on an important 
international topic. Visit our website 

at www.pewfellowships.org to 


learn more. 


Pew International 


Journalism Program 
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prefer the “aura of authority” of the 


written page. The online Dream News- 
paper would look and act a lot like the 
electronic versions of many existing 
daily newspapers: it would include 
breaking news, updates to print stories, 


and a wide selection of photographs, | 
writes our group from The Oregonian, 
echoing the views of other groups. And | 


subscribers to the physical newspaper 
could access richer content online than 


casual browsers. 


The Dream Newspaper would use the | 


Web to offer things that cannot be done 
in the paper, such as transparency in re- 


porting. “We write the story the way we | 
see it — our take — then give people all | 
the hard evidence on the Web,” says The | 
Records Leslie Koren, such as links to | 


full-text interview transcripts and rele- 
vant public records. Writes our group 


from Atlanta, “If we’re interested in | 


something, we'll go online immediately 
to find out everything we can about a 
topic.” The Dream Newspaper would 
“take advantage of this “hunger for in- 
formation’ by making it easy to do addi- 
tional research — related links, deep 
links.” 

Our Dream Teams want more inter- 
action between reporters and readers — 
a desire they say comes from their per- 
spectives as both. The Online Dream 


Newspaper would foster this interaction | 
by offering chats or open microphones | 


for readers and reporters, and by giving 
“users a chance to speak up in online fo- 
rums,” writes our Atlanta group. Adrian 


Holovaty, a twenty-two-year-old online | 


developer for The Lawrence (Kansas) 
Journal-World, sees an additional way to 
address what he terms a “disconnect” be- 
tween reporters and readers. For each 
community it covered, The Dream 
Newspaper would “produce a hyper- 
local, community-oriented blog,” Holo- 
vaty says. 

The electronic Dream Newspaper 
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would also offer “interactive 


graphics,” 


Seattle Times 


informational 

writes our 

} group. For example, as part of 
4 its coverage of the state bud- 
get crisis, The Seattle Times 
i offered an “online game” that 

let readers try their hand at 

4 balancing the state budget, 
A given the revenue and ex- 

penses. The goal was to help 
readers “feel more engaged 
in news and help explain, in 
a more tangible way, the 


challenges lawmakers face.” 


9. NO ‘BOOMER 
INSECURITY’ 


At The Dream Newspaper, editors, 
columnists, and foreign correspondents 
would often be under thirty. Young 
staffers would be involved in decision- 
making processes — what to put on 
page one, which investigative projects to 
pursue — and younger sources would 
be included in stories. In other words, 
there would be “more people like us 
writing about us,” writes our group from 
the Lexington Herald-Leader. 

There is than self-interest 
(powerful, plum positions for every- 
one!) behind this, our groups say. The 
dearth of under-thirty staffers in sever- 
al areas of the newsroom, they say, con- 
tributes to inadequate and often hack- 
neyed coverage of their age group. For 
instance, the Daily Herald’s Kara Spak 
points to a recent story in the Herald 
about Gen-X parents “and how surpris- 
ing it was that these former slackers 
were good parents and that they want- 
ed to stay married.” 

Says The Plain Dealer's Seper, “You 
have a perspective in the newsroom 
today that is largely forty and over, and 
still largely male. Things that don’t come 
from that perspective — married with 
kids, a homeowner, on a certain social 
path — they are covered as if looking 
into a fishbowl.” As an example, he says, 
many newspapers cover high school in a 
“hey, look what the kids are doing” way, 
when high schools should be covered as 
the “little communities” that they are. 
Reporters “aren't as agile as they like to 
think at being able to crystallize others’ 
experiences,” he says. 

The wait-your-turn, dues-paying 
tradition would have no place at The 
Dream Newspaper. “I’ve heard that the 
reason we don’t have twenty-some- 


more 


thing or  early-thirty-something 
columnists is because we don’t have 
enough life experience,” Seper says. 
“Well, I'm sorry but in all honesty that 
is just boomer insecurity.” 


10. REALITY CHECK 


Even as our Dream Teams convened, 
change was (and had been) afoot at sev- 
eral newspapers — beyond the much- 
publicized efforts of the two red Chica- 
go dailies. The Lexington Herald-Leader 
had its own in-house “youth brain- 
storming team” at work when we con- 
tacted the paper to participate in this 
story. The Seattle Times was preparing to 
launch Next, a weekly two-page addition 
to the Sunday op-ed section devoted to 
(and written by) seventeen-to-twenty- 
five-year-olds. Moreover, thirty young 
Seattle Times staffers — _ officially 
dubbed the “2010 Gen Y Task Force” — 
will meet regularly in 2003, and go 
through the paper line by line and see 
where the holes are in terms of appeal- 
ing to younger readers. The goal is to 
gradually publish a more youth-friendly 
Seattle Times. 

On a more immediate time horizon, 
The Records Leslie Koren recently shift- 
ed from covering the police beat to writ- 
ing features “with a focus on stories for 
people in their twenties and early thir- 
ties,” a move she had pitched to her edi- 
tors. And what is fantasy for many of our 


groups — under-thirty foreign corre- 
spondents — is reality at The Boston 


Globe. Two of our Boston Dreamers, 
Marcella Bombardieri, twenty-five, and 
Farah Stockman, twenty-eight, spent six 
each covering the war in 
Afghanistan. While both reporters felt 
they brought “fresh eyes” and few “pre- 
conceptions” to their coverage, they also 
say they developed a healthy respect for 
seasoned war correspondents. 

Given the distance between The 
Dream Newspaper and the Real World 
of Newspapering, do these Dreamers 
plan to tough it out long enough to see 
some of their visions into being? Ab- 
solutely, say several participants. Sure, 
others say, if newspapers foster a less 
stressful, more family-friendly atmos- 
phere and become more flexible with 
time (“like, if you weren't going to work 
twelve hours a day, only — oh my god 
— eight”). Dare to dream. @ 


weeks 


Liz Cox is an assistant editor for cjR. Brent 
Cunningham, CjR’s managing editor, 
helped report this article. 
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CIVE THE KID TIRGER 
GIVE THE KID A BURGER 


Tribune’ 


s RedEye Gets Crushed by Critic 


McNews Diet Will Win Young Readers’ Hearts 


WHAT 
=F 


THINKING YOUNG: Cara DiPasquale, Lara Weber, and Jane Hirt look for short, 
“demographically relevant” stories at a RedEye editorial meeting. 


BY JAY CHESHES 


n a Wednesday afternoon in 
>} November Joe Knowles, the 
B forty-four-year-old co-editor 
RedEye, the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s new youth-targeted tabloid, set- 
tled in behind a conference-room table 
on the fourth floor of the Tribune Tower 
on Michigan Avenue. Behind him, plas- 
tered to one bright red wall, 


4 
4 


were the 
first eighteen issues of the paper, each 
blaring a noisy front-page headline — 


A CAVE, BUSH TO 


BACK, MESSAGE FROM 
All fourteen mem- 
bers of the bare-bones staff — reporters, 
editors, and graphics people — filed into 
the room. It was 3 p.M. and the 
torial meeting of the day was about to 
begin. 

Three weeks earlier, on October 30, 
RedEye, and the Sun-Times’s commiting 
salvo, Red Streak, had hit the windy city 
promising to rope the elusive and highly 
coveted eighteen-to-thirty-four-year- 
old demographic into the newspaper 
reading family. The emergence of two 
dailies devoted to the MTV generation 


SADDAM: TIME’S 


first edi- 


seemed like the start of nothing short of 


a newspaper revolution. So far, though, 
the papers have been roughed up by 
‘hey have been called “conde- 
“amazingly superficial,” and 
spawned a parody site, Red Face. 


critics. T 
scending,” 
have 


Some readers have demanded their 
quarters back. 
Inside RedEye's offices, at least, the 


staff seems unfazed by the harsh recep- 
tion. (Red Streak editors declined my re- 
quest to visit.) The pace is so relaxed and 
low-key that it’s hard to believe this is a 
startup, let alone one embroiled in what 
The Wall Street Journal called an “old- 
fashioned newspaper street brawl.” 

“All right, let’s go over the news of the 
day,” Knowles began. 

Lara Weber, the soft-spoken news 
“news finder” in RedEye- 
), piped up. “Here’s an interesting 
story, she said. At thirty-five, Weber is 
one of the staff’s oldest members. “Not 
very many people in the eighteen-to- 
thirty-four-year-old bracket can find 
much of anything on a map.” She read 
aloud from wire service copy. “One in 
ten young Americans cannot locate his 
own country on a blank map of the 
world.” 


editor (or 


speak 


s, but Editors Still Believe 


“I almost find that hard to believe,” 
Knowles said. 

“Only one in seven can find Iraq,” 
Weber said. 
from 
itry that 


woman in 
. “The only cot 


A young 
across the 1e ta ible 
scored worse was Mexico.” 

“Where's that?” 

An earnest discussion about the merits 
of the story followed and a consensus was 


reached: this amusing and alarming bit of 


joked another editor. 


news deserved good play in the paper, 
perhaps even the front page 


At RedEye, the big news of the day does 
not necessarily drive the editorial 
da. It’s the perceived “demographic” rel- 
evance that matters. The simple formula 
for reaching younger readers, the Tri- 
bune concluded last summer after 
months of focus groups and market re- 
search, was to offer a sort of newspaper 
lite — a snappy tabloid filled with short- 
er news pieces and extra sports and en- 
tertainment. Younger people are inter- 
ested in news, the theory goes, they just 
don’t want to spend time reading. 

“Why does a newspaper have to be 
one-size-fits-all?” Knowles asked me one 
afternoon. “We're trying to tailor a news 
product that we think people will have 
time for — ten or fifteen minutes on the 


agen- 


‘El’... . I think there are a lot of people 
who'd like to read a daily newspaper if 


they felt they could get through it. 

With only two eae on staff anda 
handful of free- anes columnists, the vast 
majority of RedEye's content is generated 
elsewhere. The editors take what’s handed 
to — and then refashion it to fit into 
the paper's quick-read They spend 
combing the wires and 
other news sources moe as Salon and Slat 
— the same venues relied upon over at 
Red Streak. And, though they have the Tri- 
bune’s entire editorial content at their dis- 
posal, not much of the parent paper actu- 
ally makes it onto RedEye's pages. The Tri- 
bune skews middle-a aged. 

Thus, RedEye may be one of the least 
ambitious newspaper startups in histo- 


ry. Even the design cribs liberally from 
other publications. The sleek, photo- 
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Scripps Howard Institute 
on the Environment 


May 12-17, 2003 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


Explore critical environmental 
issues with science and policy 
experts. During the one-week 

program, you'll examine timely topics 
such as energy policy, climate 
change and ecosystem management. 


The Institute covers the cost 
of instruction, field trips, lodging 
and most meals. 


Application deadline: March 15, 2003 


To apply, send a statement about 
why you want to attend along with a 
supervisor's letter of support and 
three work samples to: 


Scripps Howard Institute 
on the Environment 
Center for Environmental Journalism 
478 UCB 


Boulder, CO 80309-0478 
fax: 303-492-0969 


For full details visit 
www.colorado.edu/journalism/cej 


Extraordinary 
inn 
Leadership 
The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors seeks 


nominations for the 
Award for Editorial Leadership. 


Deadline: 
February 1, 2003 
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shopped pages are filled with wisecrack- 
ing tidbits (a news limerick, a quick hit 
about George Clooney’s bare bottom) 
and snarky graphics-driven boxes — the 
kinds of things that fuel the front sec- 
tions of the lad mags, minus the cleav- | 


age. 
But RedEye's news pages are pretty 
straightforward, a sort of Headline News 
in red, white, and black. Early tabloid 
headlines — THAT BITES for a West Nile 
story — were scrapped. “What we heard 
from people was they don’t want the 
news presented in a less than serious 
way, explained Knowles. “We didn’t | 
want people to think this was a pretend 
newspaper. They want it segmented. 
They don't want J. Lo in the news pages.” 


ry he most important RedEye 
| feature is the big cover story 
: that every morning dominates 
the front page. As with any 
tabloid, the cover is the major decision | 
of the 3 P.M. meeting. On this after- 
noon, the potential cover subjects in- 
cluded the cliffhanger conclusion of 
The Bachelor, research into a new STD | 
vaccine, the Breeders’ Cup bet-rigging 
scandal, and the young American geog- 
raphy deficit. | 
“I think you just put a map on the 
front and say ‘you are here, ” 
sports editor Mike Kellams, one of sev- | 
eral Tribune transplants on staff. 
“Hello!” Knowles proposed, chuck- 
ling. “Welcome to home.” | 
Jane Hirt, the thirty-five-year-old for- | 
mer Tribune foreign news editor who | 
shares the top spot with Knowles, | 
swiveled in her chair. “Wait,” she said. | 
“Let’s hear from an eighteen-to-twenty- | 
four. Leo, how do you feel about that?” | 
Leo Ebersole, a goateed twenty-two- | 
year-old editing assistant, is the youngest | 
person on staff. He had been leaning | 
against the far wall. “Well, if there’s a bet- | 
ter story .. .,” he suggested, trailing off. | 
“T like betting,” said Cara DiPasquale, 
the twenty-seven-year-old features edi- 
tor, who is three years out of journalism | 
school. “It’s a good story — you know, 


suggested | 


| beating the system.” 


The next morning RedEye's cover line 
screamed HOW TRACK HACKERS BLEW A SURI 
rHING, leading into a clipped Tribune Wire 


Services story on the horse racing scandal. | 
Sometime before the paper had gone to | 
bed — around | a.M. — that headline had | 
been chosen from among the suggestions | 
e-mailed to Knowles. A box below the 
cover story led to a back-page Bachelor | 


blurb. Inside, on page three, a blurred full- | 


2003 


color globe handled the geography story 
under the headline IT’s ALL A BLUR. 

Meanwhile the competing paper, Red 
Streak, slapped four different stories on 
its front page that day, including the ge- 
ography survey and the final outcome of 
The Bachelor. At Red Streak — a copycat 
product hustled together to jab a finger 
in the Tribune’s eye — there’s less atten- 
tion paid to front-page grabbers, but the 
formula is essentially the same. 

The twenty-five-cent RedEye is on sale 
at 1,100 locations around the city, but 
since day one, it has been distributed free 
by hawkers dispatched to the city’s sub- 
way platforms and street corners. The 
idea is to use the freebies to create aware- 
ness. Each day, about 100,000 of the 
120,000 copies printed are either sold or 
given away. 


Late on the morning of November 21, 
with frigid rain spattering the pavement a 
few blocks from the Tribune Tower, a 
RedEye hawker cowered against a wall as 
the rain soaked through the plastic into 
the big pile of newspapers that sat idly be- 
side her. The empty red metal box nearby 
— stamped Red Streak — may never have 
been filled. Later that afternoon, at an- 
other RedEye meeting, Bob Davis, the 
paper’s gray-haired senior adviser, an- 
nounced that he was leaving. 

“] think about thirty-two years ago | 
wrote the very first perspective section,” 
said Davis, the Tribune’s former metro ed- 
itor, who returned from retirement to 
spend a month aiding the launch. “They 
said it would never last and you can still 
find it every Sunday. And | also wrote the 
very first Trib Facts section, and they said 
it would never last. And it didn’t.” He 
paused and soaked up the laughter. 

After the meeting I asked Davis why he 
thought media critics had been so hard 


on the Chicago startups. “It’s de rigueur 


for professionals to piss on something 
like this,” he said. “While the critics are 
pissing on it their bosses are calling up — 
‘How’s it doing, what’re you doing?’ It’s 
like a McDonald’s hamburger. I mean 
who's kidding who? It’s a quarter. If you 
want a gourmet meal you go to Charlie 
Trotter’s. If you want a burger on the fly 
you buy this thing. We're not any 
Chateaubriand. We're a burger. That’s 
what it is. Once you acknowledge that, 
we're not saying we're anything we're 
not.” 


Jay Cheshes is a free-lance writer in New 


York. His work has appeared in Talk, 
Mother Jones, Salon, and New York. 
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Kids 


Young People and News: A Conversation 


Jon Stewart is not a journalist, but he plays one on TV. Stewart is the anchor and lead edge of Kissinger. So it did have more of 


a didactic tone in that we had to explain 
plays with the news in a way that has captured the attention of young people. Robert Kissinger more explicitly. 


writer for The Daily Show, the mostly satirical program on Comedy Central. Stewart 


Love is a magazine journalist who, before he left it in June, spent twenty years at Rolling 


| Stone, working with writers from Hunter S. Thompson to William Greider to Eric 


LOVE: Butcher of Cambodia, et cetera? 


eTr 


Schlosser. CJR asked the two of them to get together and talk about the connection — or >! NAN: I don't believe we used the 


d “butcher” bu 

; ord “b er” but... 

j lack of connection — kaa young = and the news. The following is an edited word “butcher” but 

; version of that conversation. They spoke in Stewart's office, cluttered with dozens of LOVE: You know in my world, in maga- 

| newspapers and magazines that Stewart says he uses “for kindling.” zines, there's been a sea change recently. 

; ; And one of the things that happened is 

i LOVE: When your marketing department _ sionally they do send you demographic . silat 

eee Sa that the idea of long articles is now dispar- 

i took out that ad in The Wall Street Journal breakdowns, but for the most part it’s P ‘ 

ae ; : aged in m any quarters. Instead you have to 

and said “more eighteen to forty-nine- kind of a meaningless exercise. Our show 

14 have multiple sidebars on a page. And 

year-olds get their news from The Daily _ runs on an internal barometer. Last night 

that’s the to talk to young men and 

! Show ...,” how did that make you feel? ve did a five-minute bit on Henry j 

women these d ays. Do you f feel these sorts 

: ,. Kissinger. I don’t imagine that’s an eigh- 

j STEWART: I actually never saw it, so I don’t . i : as. of changes i in pub lis shing as a consumer of 

n teen-to-thirty-four interest point. . haste? 

[Laughs] People say that occasionally media, and in news media particularly? 

| — “Studies show ...” But I have never LOVE: But you assume the audience 

paid much attention to studies showing knows Kissinger, right? STEWART: No. The sea change that I’ve 

; anything, which is probably v vey I still seen is that there’s just more. Th ere’s just 

smoke bacon-flavored cigarettes. Occa- STEWART: We didn’t assume total knowl- . more of everything. 
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LOVE: | don’t know if you've seen these 
two new youth papers out of Chicago, 
Red Streak and RedEye. They are a kind of 
youth McPapers done by the Trib and the 
Sun-Times, strictly to bring about an in- 
crease in readers they weren't getting to. 
And they are always leading with pop cul- 
ture and very short stories from the wire 
services and stuff. It looks like it’s tailored 
by old guys for young guys. 


STEWART: That’s what I’m saying. I’m 
not sure that it makes sense for anybody 
to tailor something specifically for a 
younger audience. You know, we don’t 
think on the show like, “You know, the 
kids love the pot references. We're defi- 
nitely gonna throw those in.” We are on 
our own internal barometer. 

If the idea is to get young people inter- 
ested, I think young people are pretty in- 
terested. As much as anyone else is. 


LOVE: The reason for our discussion is that 
there’s a lot of hand-wringing about things 
that polls tell us. For instance: that twenty- 
to-twenty-nine-year-old daily newspaper 
readers — the number has fallen by half. 


But newspapers are not the 
only medium. They used to be. I’m sure 
there was a time when they were saying, 
“You know, only half the people get their 
news from town criers that used to.” 
Technology has moved on, and there are 
an incredible number of resources and 
avenues to get your news from. In the 
‘60s you had three networks doing fif- 
teen minutes a night. The amount of in- 
formation that people are getting now is 
so overwhelmingly larger. 


LOVE: I noted that in an interview once 
you used the word osmosis. 


STEWART: Yes. They soak it up. I think 
the larger problem is the amount that 
they have to wade through. The problem 
is not in getting the information. The 


problem is, who has the information of 


record. Who can you trust to provide 
you with information that is useful to 
you, because you're surrounded by junk. 

I don’t think this is a generation that’s 
less engaged. I don’t think there’s more 
apathy. I don’t think anything of the 
kind about these kids. 


LOVE: Do you think they’re better in- 
formed then previous generations by 
having all these different outlets? 


Well, it’s different. Better in- 
formed — about what? Certainly about 
music. Maybe about pop culture. Are they 
better informed about geography? I don’t 
know. I mean, I have to say, I know my par- 
ents. I know my parents’ friends. They're 
not fucking geniuses, I'll tell you that much. 


LOVE: But when they give tests to kids 
these days about geography, they really 
don’t know where Brazil is. 


My guess is that years ago, the 
rote memorization part of education was 
stronger. People probably knew where 
Brazil was back then. But they were also 
given a plate of history that was almost 
strictly objective and not a glimpse of the 
subjectivity of history. So, were they better 
informed? Yes, they knew where Brazil 
was. Did they understand, though, how 
the colonization of the subcontinent was, 
you know, a colonialist nightmare? No. 


LOVE: | would be happy if they knew the his- 
tory of the colonization of Brazil. But I... 


I'm not saying they do. What 
I’m saying is by making the argument that 
they don’t know how to spot Brazil on a 
map doesn’t necessarily mean they're less 


engaged in the world. Is there a baseline of 


information that would be great for peo- 
ple to know? Probably. Could schools do a 
better job of that? Absolutely. But does 
that make kids today less engaged, less in- 
terested, less informed, dopier? I com- 
pletely disagree with that. 

LOVE: I’m worried about the blowhard 
aspect of talking about “Youth and 
News.” But things have changed. Audi- 
ences have changed. Newspapers are 
changing. Magazines . . 
ly caught up in it. And one of the things 
I think that happened is that the busi- 
ness guys, they do surveys. 


. | was personal- 


Right. 


LOVE: So at Rolling Stone the surveys al- 
ways say the same things. Random Notes 
is read the most. Charts and letters. All 
the easy, nonchallenging things. 
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STEW 


ART: Sure. 


LOVE: So some place 
along way, 
some business guy 
says, “Well, if they 
love that and they 
only read 50 percent of the long articles, 
why don’t we give them all that?” 


STEWART: Right. Look, nobody is sitting 
down with Rolling Stone saying, you 
know, “I really need to learn more about 
what’s going on in our world, so I’ve 
gotta pick up a Rolling Stone.” That mag- 
azine is like a lot of cultural magazines. 
People skim them. But part of what's 
nice about magazines is having longer 
articles and more interesting articles. 
Random Notes and those things give 
you the luxury of being able to include 
the other. If you don’t ground some- 
thing in a certain relevance, ultimately it 
becomes unsatisfying to read. 


LOVE: Yes. 


The main goal here is to do the 
funniest show we can do. Yet it’s more ful- 
filling for us to do a show about things we 
care about, so that’s why we infuse some 
news and issues in there. It’s our internal 
barometer that creates that. Now if we 
put naked women on the show and such 
things, more people would watch it. But 
that’s not what we're doing. 


LOVE: You're the author of the show and 
you have a vision of what the show is. 
And it includes people like Kissinger and 
Katrina vanden Heuvel, the editor of 
The Nation, and — 


Right. 


LOVE: So | guess what I see happening is, 
too much of the other way of thinking 
— all naked females or all light, fluffy 
things. You said something interesting, 
that you wouldn't go to Rolling Stone to 
read about something weighty. Well, | 
think you used to. I would be delighted 
to see an article in there, for example, on 
autism, which I did in the late ’70s, early 
80s. 1 knew that with the sensibility of 
Rolling Stone’s writers and editors, they 
would have their way of doing that story. 
It would be a different article than, say, 
an article about autism in Life magazine. 

And so there was a feeling that this 
magazine could encompass the music 
and everything else the music touched, 
as well as other areas of interest. 


Sure. I guess my point though is 
that the magazine form in general is — 


“4 f = j | 

| 
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you know, there’s a reason why they’re in 
the waiting room at your dentist’s office. 
They are unbelievably well-packaged, pret- 
ty, laminated things that you can get inter- 
esting little bits and bites from as you go 
along. And that will always be a part of it. 
Now within that, there will be larger, 


And that’s where | 
think the responsibility can lie for a more 
actualized magazine. You can draw peo- 
ple in, and once they’re there, provide 
them with something that you really 
think is important as opposed to what 
you just think will sell. 


longer-form things. 


LOVE: Right. I like what you said. That 
there’s just the show that you put on, and 
it is based on your vision. And it’s about 
having fun and doing good work or work 
that somehow includes things 


That vou care about. 


LOVE: Yeah. That you care about. 

LOVE: You know, there’s a fellow named 
Jon Katz who writes about journalism 
and technology quite a bit. And he’s talk- 
ing about a true paradigm shift: all the 
ascending media, he says, is interactive 
— “my AOL”; “my MTV.” People are 
going on the computer and they're get- 
ting just what they want. The idea is that 
we have embraced interactivity in terms 
of the media. What do you think? 


I’m not sure what that means. 
In terms of millions of people, the net- 
work news still far exceeds anything on 
: CNN, and I wouldn’t consider CNN or 
Fox interactive. | mean, you do Insta- 
Poll — “Should Slobodan Milosevic be 
tried for war crimes? Our Insta-Poll says 
yes.” You know? But that’s what radio 
stations have always done. “Be the sev- 
enth caller and you'll get a ticket.” 
Television is a passive medium. Peo- 
ple like to sit. People work all day. People 
} don’t necessarily want to work to get 
their information and entertainment, 
you know? Watching a game on TV is al- 
| ways gonna be a pleasurable experience. 
But I don’t think people necessarily want 
to watch the game and then click on 
Number 77 to see where he was born. 
The Internet is really exciting in terms 
of research and maybe communicating 
with certain people that you haven't been 
able to communicate with. But there are 
phones. You know? And so far, nothing's 
beating television’s ass, and film. 


LOVE: You're thinking of the Internet 
more as just a de ‘livery system. 


That’s exactly what I think of 


it as. How long have we been hearing 
about interactivity? What does that 
mean? You know, why would you want 
to interact with a television show? What 
does that mean? As far as I can tell no- 
body has given me a reason to interact. 


LOVE: Okay. I suppose that the idea is ul- 
timately content on demand. You don't 
just watch Seinfeld, you watch Program 
Number 234. 


Okay, but then TiVo should be 
the revolution. But I guess what I’m say- 
ing is, it’s still not a revolution. That’s a 
different way of packaging and deliver- 
ing the programs. The programs were 
the revolution. How and when you 
watch it is just a variation on that. 

LOVE: So you don’t buy this idea that 
there’s a disconnect between youth and 
issues of the day? 


Isn't that what youth is? I mean, 
I don’t understand why that’s unusual? 


LOVE: |Laughs] But I guess youth used to 
vote, and they don’t now. 


Well, we need to have a draft. I 
mean, there was something that really 
mattered to them. They might have had 
to go to Vietnam and be killed, you 
know? The disconnect is probably that 
youth don’t pay taxes and older people 
do. But guess what? Older people don’t 
really vote either. Everybody doesn’t 
vote. You know, voting since the early 
60s has been way down for everybody. 
LOVE: About half of all eligible people 
vote. It drops off to 25 percent of those 
eligib ye in what we would call a youthful 


demographic. 


Look, I don’t think it’s an issue 
of people not caring. I think that very 
clearly government and corporations 
have set up a system that is purposefully 
obtuse, that is very hard to penetrate. 
And what they count on is, as you begin 
to penetrate it, it slowly begins to lower 
you into a sort of hypnotic state of un- 
awareness. Because they know, for the 
most part, you have a life to get back to. 

I think the problem with the media is 
they've forgotten their role. Politicians 
and corporations have figured out the 
system. And now media and journalists 
and everything have to figure out how to 
become effective again. 

When Nixon went against Kennedy in 
a debate and they didn’t really know what 


Media inquiries: 212-573-4825 
television was all about and Nixon went www.fordfound.org 
on sweaty and Kennedy went on pow- 
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dered, Kennedy won the debate. Well, 
now they all know how it works. And 
they've figured out how to get around it. 
So now the offense has gotten better than 
the defense. The defense better get to- 
gether and figure out how to become 
more effective. And to me, that will en- 
gage satel as a matter of course. 

I mean, you also have to remember there 
is a certain social contract here, that news 
has to have a somewhat higher calling. 
LOVE: There’s the crux then, because with 
the large corporations demanding a bet- 
ter bottom line every month, you've got 


to be an organization that is anything 


but bottom-line oriented. 


But that makes an assumption 
— that you can’t make a profit able yet 
good product. For some reason, every- 
one has decided louder is more prof- 
itable. I believe that that’s not the case. 
For some — people think that solid, 
good, in-depth all equals dull, low rat- 
ings, low profitability. I don’t know that, 
you know? I don’t think that’s the case. I 
think you can make really exciting, in- 
teresting television news that could be- 
come the medium of record for reason- 
able, moderate people. And I think i 


hasn't even been tried, quite frankly. 
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Toward Interviewing with Honor 


BY DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 


—w t was the sort of dilemma most 
journalists face at one time or an- 
other. I was sitting across a board- 
&. room table from the autocratic 
managing partner of a large law firm I'd 
journeyed cross-country to profile. The 
partner was boasting shamelessly about 
his management prowess, particularly 
how well he handled the firm’s finances. 
Unbeknownst to him, I'd been tipped 
about how a business manager at the firm 
who worked closely with the partner had 
recently managed to embezzle more than 
two million dollars before being caught 
and prosecuted. The firm had successful- 
ly hushed up the scandal, but I had the 
goods, right down to the embezzler’s 
prison identification number. 

Should I raise the subject? I was just a 
few hours into a scheduled two-day visit. 
How would he react when he realized 
that, instead of the toothless puff piece 
he envisioned, the firm’s dirtiest laundry 
was about to be aired? He could blow his 
stack and cancel the rest of my inter- 
views on the spot. What excuse would | 
offer my editors? Still, 1 couldn’t help 
myself: I interrupted his soliloquy and 
asked point-blank about the stolen 
money. “How the hell do you know 
about that?” he stammered, eyes 
bulging. It looked as if my visit was over. 

Certainly, by conventional journalis- 
tic standards, I'd blown it. Everyone 
knows that you save the tough ques- 
tions for the end of the reporting cycle, 
when it’s too late for wised-up sources 
to cut off access and injure your story. 
That’s the smart play. Most journalists 
have internalized this lesson so well that 
they don’t even think about it anymore. 
But I have to confess that I’ve never 
been comfortable sandbagging sub- 
jects, even the ones who richly deserve 
it. It suggests something fundamentally 


bent about journalism that I have trou- 
ble accepting. 

The journalist-subject relationship 
was famously explored, of course, by 
Janet Malcolm in her seminal 1989 New 
Yorker essay, “The Journalist and the 
Murderer.” Malcolm’s piece, about the 
author Joe McGinniss’s betrayal of his 
subject (and accused murderer) Jeffrey 
MacDonald in the writing of the book 
Fatal Vision, struck a deep chord within 
the profession that still resonates. As 
Malcolm observed: “Every journalist 
who is not too stupid or too full of him- 
self to notice what is going on knows 
that what he does is morally indefensi- 
ble. He is a kind of confidence man, 
preying on people’s vanity, ignorance, or 
loneliness, gaining their trust and be- 
traying them without remorse.” 


In the decade after Malcolm’s essay ap- 
peared, her once controversial theory be- 
came received wisdom. Gore Vidal called 
source betrayal “the iron law” of journal- 
ism. Susan Orlean has endorsed Malcolm’s 
thesis as a necessary evil. Only mush- 
brained rubes don’t understand that the 
seduction/betrayal model is a necessary 
component of reporting the story. 

I'm afraid I’m that kind of rube. In 
fact, I think both the profession and sub- 


jects have paid a high price for our easy 
acceptance of Malcolm’s moral calculus. 
I say this in part because of an observa- 
tion about journalists’ values that is hap- 
pily born of personal experience: Most 
value candor and favor transparent mo- 
tives in all dealings of consequence. 

If that is true, imagine the self- 
loathing such people feel when they 
hang around playing patty-cake with a 
subject, all the while thinking how they 
are going to slice the poor bastard up. A 
few months ago I had dinner with a 
well-known national magazine writer 
who had started out with The Washing- 
ton Post. One of the stories that helped 
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launch his magazine career a decade 
ago was a cutting profile he did of a 
young woman for the paper’s Sunday 
magazine. After the story ran, the writer 
vividly recalled the “atta boys” he got 
from Ben Bradlee and Kay Graham. But 
even more vivid is his recollection of 
the grief of the subject, whom he had 
allowed to think she was going to be 
reading a glowing profile. Her reaction 
still haunts him, as does the lingering 
sense that he betrayed her trust. Such 
feelings are a big part of why he has 
largely abandoned journalism. 

Would the writer have been wrong to 
warn his subject? Many would say yes, 
having adopted something like the non- 
interference prime directive that gov- 
erns the crew of the Enterprise on Star 
Trek. Maybe so, but I’ve developed a dif- 
ferent sort of directive, a kind of jour- 
nalistic Miranda warning. While report- 
ing a difficult feature story, I try to alert 
even sophisticated subjects of some 


basic realities: 


w I! don't assume that they have an 
obligation to talk to me; 


m Even if they do talk to me, it’s likely 
there are going to be things in the story 
they won't like or agree with; 


w Even if they don’t talk to me, I'll try to 
fairly portray them and their views in 
the story; 


@ I'll check facts with them, but it’s my 
story, not a collaboration. I won't be 
submitting it for their approval. 


The risk of broadcasting such advi- 
sories is clear: skittish subjects might bolt. 
But leaving aside the world of celebrity 
journalism, whose negotiated terms often 
render the phrase itself an oxymoron, | 
find that most subjects agree to proceed 


ON THE JOB : 
YOU HAVE THE RIGHI 2 
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knowing these things. And that’s because, 
just like suspects who've been Miran- 
dized by the cops, most people really 
want to talk, even about the trouble 
they’re in. I try to deal with them above- 
board. If I sense them getting too chum- 
my, I'll lob a tough question across their 
bow. In general, I believe you can treat in- 
terviews as straightforward conversations 
rather than as a disingenuous seduction 
game and still get revealing information. 

This notion is underrepresented but 
not unknown in feature writing. In the 
journalist James Stewart’s book on 


writing nonfiction, Follow the Story, he | 


recounts being invited to the White 
House by Hillary Clinton to talk about 
a book project investigating the White- 
water scandal. Despite the lure of exclu- 
sive access to the Clintons, surely the 
most desirable subjects in the world at 
the time, Stewart risked losing the in- 
terview by raising upfront some rules 
regarding his independence and speak- 
ing frankly about his inability to guar- 
antee where the story might lead him. 
Other journalists, adhering to the Mal- 
colm maxim, might have kept their 
mouths shut. Stewart paid a price for 
his candor; access to the president and 
the first lady never materialized. But 
the resulting book was still a bestseller 
and, perhaps, stronger for the distance 
from its subjects. In fact, journalism is 
rife with examples of memorable pro- 
files, from Gay Talese’s 1966 piece, 
“Frank Sinatra Has a Cold,” to Nick Le- 
mann’s sketches of Al Gore and George 
Bush for The New Yorker during the 
2000 presidential campaign, that were 
done with limited or no access to their 
subjects. In the end, access is a poor ex- 
cuse for dissembling, even if it’s by 
omission. Just because they see you 
coming doesn’t mean you won't get 
where you want to go. 


As for my autocratic lawyer, after his | 


initial shock, my interviews went on as 
scheduled — though I had to endure 
multiple sessions of his trying to con- 
vince me not to mention the embezzler 
Predictably, the revelation caused less 
of a stir than the partner supposed. In 
fact, I think they still have the story 
linked on their firm’s Web site. Hmmm. 
Maybe I should have played that detail 
a little higher up. @ 


Douglas McCollam is the Washington cor- 
respondent for The American Lawyer. 
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EIGHING THE 


COSTS OF A SCOOP 


How a Sniper Story Trapped the Press in an Ethical No-Man’s Land 


BY CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


sw t's quiz time. 
® Question 1. Which of the follow- 
ing 
in journalism? 

a. Reporter Bob fabricates a story about 
an eyewitness to one of October 2002’s 
sniper attacks near Washington, D.C. 

b. Competing reporter 
rizes Bob’s fabrication. 


c. Sniper beat reporter Ted sleeps with | 
his intern, Alice, and sends her to accept | 


his weekly payoff from the cops. 

d. All of the above 

e. None of the above 

Some of my journalism ethics stu- 
dents would not readily grasp that the 
answer is e. An ethical dilemma is a con- 
flict between two compelling principles, 
but some persist in thinking it’s the ab- 
sence of any principles whatsoever. 


Question 2. Against the wishes of po- 
lice brass, cops leak to a reporter a fasci- | 


nating development: the sniper scrawled, 
“Tam God” on a tarot card and left it at a 
shooting scene. Which of the following is 
the most promising path to resolving the 
ethical conflict faced by the reporter: 

a. A news organization’s duty is to 
provide the public with information, 
not to censor it. So print. 

b. A news organization’s duty is to 
minimize harm to the public. Police 


brass must think reporting the leak | 


would impede the investigation and put 
more people at risk. Don’t print. 

A news organization should with- 
hold information only for compelling 
reasons, like a clear risk to the investiga- 
tion. But in a case like this one with lots 


constitutes an ethical dilemma | 


Carol plagia- 


| 
A 


John Lee Malvo leaving juvenile court 


forming the public and minimizing 
harm. 

But more than a few of my students 
would puzzle over this question, too. 
They forget that, when dealing with a 
conflict between two or more funda- 
mental principles, a sound decision 
won't be reached by relying on just one 
of them. 

What’s surprising is that even sea- 
soned journalists and press critics often 
make the same mistake and end up bas- 
ing controversial news judgments on 


ics questioned whether journalists 
should comply. Independence from gov- 
ernment influence, after all, is one of the 
key principles all journalists should fol- 
low. 

Except when they shouldn't. Imagine 
the legitimate public outrage if TV crews 
turned off their cameras when Moose 
asked for help. Tempering one’s inde- 
pendence to help stop a killing spree 
isn’t exactly a tough call. 

In the end, law enforcement 
leaks unsanctioned by the brass led di- 
rectly to capture of the sniper suspects. 
Fox News and rival CNN alerted the 
public to watch for a blue Chevy Caprice 
with New Jersey tags (NDA-21Z) and 
the pack followed their lead. A truck dri- 
ver spotted the car at a rest stop and cops 
surrounded it as the suspects slept in- 
side. Relief all around, to say nothing of 
glee among reporters, who now had a 
rejoinder to sniper coverage critics who 
had been calling them reckless oppor- 
tunists: “The killers are behind bars be- 
cause we put what we knew on the air. 
News competition serves the public.” 

Except when it doesn’t. Suppose the 
sniper suspects had heard an urgent radio 
news bulletin identifying them. It is easy 
to imagine them rushing to ditch the 
Caprice, stealing a car and disappearing 
before the police closed in. Good fortune, 
not ethical deliberation, forestalls disaster 
during most media feeding frenzies. 

Which brings us to our text for today: 
a Washington Post article, leaked by “law 
enforcement sources,” reporting that 
suspect John Lee Malvo, seventeen, had 
confessed to being the trigger man in a 
number of the sniper killings and the 


news 


5 5 
of dead ends, the leak could help some | shallow “one principle” reasoning. For | shooting of a thirteen-year-old boy who : : 
citizen ID the killer. (“Check out the | example, when Charles Moose, the po- | survived. 
tarot card nut down the hall.”) So print. | lice chief of Maryland’s Montgomery | _ The Post splashed its scoop across the - ae 

| County, began asking the press to con- front page on November 10 and 11, = 4 
Of the three critiques, c. comes closest to | vey information (toll-free tip-line num- | 2002. After chasing Fox, CNN, and local ee 
resolving the ethical conflict between in- | bers, messages to the sniper), some crit- | TV through much of the sniper spree, = J 
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the paper was now squarely out front. 
Before this Malvo leak, legal experts had 
been raising doubts about a “murder 
one” conviction, arguing that it would 
be difficult to prove who pulled the trig- 
ger if both suspects denied doing so. A 
Malvo confession thus might have 
seemed like a big development — reas- 
suring readers that justice would be 
done, as well as satisfying their interest 
in this gruesome case. 

t the same time, however, the 
story raised more than a few 
[~ eyebrows. The Post's ombuds- 
4 XL man, Michael Getler, asked in 
his November 17 column: “Are the po- 
lice taking advantage of the Post's com- 


petitive situation to saturate the public | 


consciousness with the defendant’s 
guilt?” 

In defense of the article, which some 
critics claimed endangered Malvo’s right 
to a fair trial, executive editor Leonard 
Downie Jr. made 


quoted in the ombudsman’s column. 


a statement that was | 


“We have reported suspects’ statements | 


under those circumstances routinely in 
the past,” Downie said. “. . . Especially in 
this case, our responsibility is to report 
as much as we reliably know about these 
crimes and their commission as soon as 
we can.” 

In other words, because informing 
the public is a key principle of journal- 
ism, reporters should always disclose 
what the police tell them about a defen- 
dant’s pretrial confessions. 

Except when they shouldn't. 

Again, merely citing a guiding princi- 
ple of journalism — even one as basic as 
informing the public — is not sufficient 
to justify a news decision involving con- 
flicting principles. The Post indeed had 
the duty to inform, but doing so risked 
harming news subjects, crime victims, 
public institutions, and its own credibil- 
ity. (See below.) 

To make its case for publication, The 
Washington Post would have had to 
demonstrate that the ethical imperative 
to inform readers trumped the potential 
damage of doing so. In that effort, the 
paper merits a grade of “Incomplete,” at 
b est, judging by the remainder of Down- 
ie’s statement quoted by the ombuds- 
man: 

“The fact of Malvo’s being a juvenile 
and the presence or absence of an attor- 
ney are not issues in decisions to publish 
or not, ” Downie said. 

. They are les 
the “admissibility of his statements in 
court and will be adjudicated there. Our 


gal issues concerning | 


responsibility is to report fully and fairly 


on that legal process and debate. 


“As to report 


Malvo or any other accused person to ad 
not matter whether such state- 
ealed formally and pu lic 
by authorities or by unnamed sources, so 
long as we believe 
credible and to be accurately characteriz- 
ing the statements. We clearly believe that 
to be so in this case . 

“The understanda able clash between 
the Post’s constitutional responsibility 
[to report what it knows as soon as pos- 
sible] and the constitutional require- 
ment for a fair trial is the subject of the 
long-running ‘free press-fair trial’ debate 
between the media and lawyers .... I be- 


lice, it does 


ments are rev 


those sources to be 


ng statements made by 


sequent DNA tests proved the teena 


see page 38). 


gers 


confessions false 
in its No- 
solice were lool 
pouce were LOOK- 

Malvo’s 


found at least one. But the 


In fairness, the Post did note 
vember 11 article tha 
ing for possible discrepé 


story and had 


incies in 


paper’s focus was on the confession, not 
the discrepancy. 


Second, Downie's statement equates 


the judiciary’s constitutional obligation 
to ensure a fair trial with the press’s con- 
stitutional duty to rush news into print. 
But no such duty exists. The press does 
have a First Amendment right to ret 
but that does not absolve it from ma 
ethical judgme 


in 


nts that might require 


withholding or delaying publication, as 
the Post has done at times. 


Malvo’s leaked confession in the 


Post 


lieve we have served our community 
well in this case.” 
This statement is less than persuasive. 
First, how do we know the leaks accu- 
rately reflected what Malvo told the po- 
lice? “No quotations from Malvo were 
made available,” ombudsman Getler 


noted in his column, “so should the press | 


be confident of the context in which these 
alleged confessions were made? 

The Post's editorial board took the ex- 
traordinary step of casting doubt on the 
wisdom and accuracy of its own paper’s 
“Sources told the Post that Mr 
Malvo had confessed to being the trigger- 


Scoop. 


man in some of the killings. Fairfax 
County Commonwealth’s attorney | 
Robert F. Horan Jr. stated yesterday that 


some of the reports concerning Mr. 
Malvo’s interrogation ‘quite simply 
[weren't] true’ We do not purport to 
know what Mr. 


Malvo said ... [but] it | 


seems particularly important to proceed | 


carefully and make sure the facts are fully | 
November 13, | 


understood.” 


2002.) 

A Post columnist, Courtland Milloy, 
declared that publicizing the alleged con- 
fession and other pre-trial evidence re- 


placed 


(Editorial, 


veiled eagerness to execute. ” Others noted 


“blind justice with this thinly | 


that juveniles in particular are prone to | 


make false confessions under high-pres- 
sure interrogation. 
Central Park jogger case once seemed air- 
tight. But the confession of a convicted 
rapist more than a decade later and sub- 
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The infamous 1989 | 


raised more than a few eyebrows 


need some 


Readers information 
quickly —- dirt on candidates before 
Election Day, for instance. But because 
Post readers might want to know about 
it does not follow 
that the audience needs to know about it 
before trial. Quite tl 

The authorities often leak such stories 
if the judge ‘eo 
nit the confession into evi- 
dence, there is still a chance that mem- 
bers of the jury will have been exposed 
to it through the back door. 

“Unfortunately,” writes the 
ty of Texas criminologist William Black, 
“police and prosecutors now seem to 
commonly beliewe that executing a de- 
fendant is so important that it justifies 
acting une by leaking in- 
formation with the intention of preju- 
dicing potential jurors. 


Malvo’s confession, 
e reverse. 


as a form of insurance: 


fuses to ad 


niversi- 


hically — e.g., 


. Even if the confession turns out to 
‘know’ that 
Malvo confessed to murder ... [but] the 
courts are reluctant to overturn a con- 
viction. The result is that governmental 
‘crime’ pays. Leaks are common because 
they work.” (The Washington Post, No- 
vember 24, 2002.) 

his essentially makes the Post 


be inaccurate, jurors will 


and other news outlets that use 

such information accomplices 
—_ in the “crime.” Given that pre- 


trial disclosure of interrogation leaks 
under such circumstances can encour- 
age future police misconduct, it’s hard to 
buy Downie’s contention that “it does 
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education for their 
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change in America 
than any other 
group in the last 2 
decades? 


People with 
disabilities 
54 million of us. 
Changing the face 


of America 


Putting a face on the 
people who are changing 
the face of America. 


Resources for reporters 
and editors. 


Investigating a source’s misconduct is the last 
thing on the mind of a reporter reaping its benefits 


not matter” whether such information is 
leaked or released officially. 

Which brings us to point three. By printing 

its Malvo scoop, The Washington Post had 
thrust itself headfirst into a conflict-of-interest 
honey bucket. Consider the following devel- 
opments, reported in the November 16 Post: 
m Citing the paper’s Malvo confession article, 
a defense lawyer asked a Virginia Circuit Court 
judge to impose a gag order barring the police 
from talking to the press about evidence in the 
case. 
gw A Fairfax County prosecutor retorted that a 
gag order would have a “chilling effect” on the 
police, who need to share evidence with other 
agencies in an investigation. 
w@ The judge, M. Langhorne Keith, said he was 
outraged by the leaks but could not impose a 
gag order. He had no evidence that leaks had 
come from county police, and no jurisdiction 
over federal authorities from whom the leaks 
might have come. 

Talk about a newspaper becoming part of 
the story! 

So did the Post's editors deal with the conflict 
by using only wire copy, much as Bloomberg 
News did for the New York mayoral campaign 
coverage after its owner became a candidate? 
Far from it. The paper assigned a reporter whose 


byline was on the original two confession stories | 


to cover the gag-order controversy. Read the 
following excerpt closely: 

“Fairfax County police internal affairs offi- 
cers said yesterday that they are still investigat- 
ing the leaks. Maj. Audrey M. Slyman, com- 
mander of the internal affairs bureau, and Lt. 
Mike Kline said after the hearing that investi- 
gators are considering interviewing more than 
150 officers as part of the probe. They asked 
one Washington Post reporter to reveal infor- 
mation about sources yesterday; the reporter 
declined.” (The Washington Post, November 
16, 2002, page A10.) 

It’s unclear from the article whether the re- 
porter the police grilled was this particular 
story's own author, Josh White, confession 
scoop co-authors, Sari Horwitz or Allan 
Lengel, or some other Post writer. What is clear 
is that the Post was interrogating police inter- 
nal affairs officers on their leak investigation at 
the same time internal affairs officers were in- 
terrogating the Post as part of the very same 
leak investigation. 

What’s more, the Post’s conflict of interest 
could easily continue as the sniper prosecu- 
tions unfold. Malvo’s lawyers are likely to cite 
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the Post scoop prominently in any request for 
a change of venue or appeal on grounds of 
pre-trial publicity. (LEAKS ON STATEMENTS MAY 
HURT SNIPER CASE, Associated Press article in 
the Bergen County, New Jersey, Record, No- 
vember 12, 2002.) 

Fourth, there is the problem of the distract- 
ed watchdog. The Post seemed to be an effective 
monitor of official conduct just one day before 
it broke the Malvo confession story. It reported 
on page Al that detectives had “grilled” Malvo 
for more than seven hours without a lawyer, 
ejecting the defendant’s court-appointed 
guardian when he showed up at police head- 
quarters to demand that the questioning stop 
and that he be allowed to talk to Malvo. This 
was only the latest in a chain of dubious police 
moves exposed since the arrests. 

Then came the Malvo confession leak, 
which immediately diverted the paper to the 
red meat of solving the case and advancing 
this riveting narrative. Investigating a source’s 
alleged misconduct is the last thing on the 
mind of a reporter reaping the benefits of that 
very alleged misconduct. 


o “serve the community well” when 
manipulative sources are serving up 
1 leaks to the press would require that 

A. journalists come clean about how news 
is plotted behind the scenes. It would require a 
candid assessment of the anonymous source’s 
motivation for leaking, as ombudsman Getler 
suggested in his column. A Malvo truth-in- 
packaging box might go something like this: 


“Since the arrests of the sniper suspects, the Post 
and other news organizations have been report- 
ing how the police stumbled badly during the 
manhunt. Just yesterday, this paper exposed how 
officers had grilled the seventeen-year-old sniper 
suspect John Lee Malvo for seven hours with no 
lawyer present, which raised questions about 
whether the authorities had violated his consti- 
tutional rights. 

So certain law enforcement sources have bro- 
ken department rules to reveal how Malvo al- 
legedly confessed during that interrogation. 
They hope the accompanying story you are 
about to read will predispose you to see Malvo as 
an evil predator, despite his tender years — es- 
pecially if you are a potential juror, wavering on 
the issue of executing minors. At the same time, 
the police are hoping to divert your attention 
from their record of embarrassing sniper case 
miscues, to wit: 
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@ Cops had been on th e lookot it for a white man in a white 
van, getting the race of the perpetrator(s) and the color and 
type of the vehicle wrong. 

@ They played down eyewitness reports of a blue Caprice 
speeding away from one crime, even though this turned out 
to be the car. 

mw As a result, the suspects slipped through their fingers 
nany times. 

gw The roadblocks and dragnets that ate up resources and 
snarled traffic became a mammoth waste of effort. The spe- 
cial Pentagon surveillance plane lent with fanfare to the 
local pe slice was just a useless gadget when looking f r the 
wrong car. 

@ Several clueless “tip line” operations hung up on the sus- 
pects, who evidently called hoping to negotiate a payoff for 
ending the killings. 

@ The arrest seemed like a lucky accident, hardly a police 
tour de force. The sus spects f inally gota hot-line call th rough 
and, to prove their bona fides, bragged about an earlier 
killing, which turned out to be in Alabama. With prints 


from that crime scene, investigators were finally able to 


identify the suspects. But in effect the alleged killers trapped 
themselves through reckless stupidity. 

The Malvo leak is thus aimed at convincing you, the re- 
sponsible newspaper-reading public, that law enforcement 
has everything under control. You be the judge.” 

7 { course, printing such a confession about a 
% confession poses ethical conflicts, too. The need 
# to be accountable butts against the need to in- 

XJ form the public. After all, how many potential 
law enforcement leakers would drop a dime if they knew 
their acts would require full disclosure? 

Well, no one said this ethics thing was easy. Ombuds- 

man Getler says, “It would be hard to argue that this was 
a case where the Post should have engaged i in self-censor- 
ship.” But it’s even harder to argue convincingly that the 
newspaper should have printed what it did. 

And so to a final quiz question, for extra credit: 

Suppose The Washington Post had considered options 
other than running its Malvo exclusive in the form that 
appeared. Which of the following is the best alternative? 

a. Use a sexier headline — MALVO GUILTY — EXCLUSIVE: 


INSIDE THE DEATH CAR. Include news-you-can-use come- 
on: “Read now and avoid jury duty.” 

b. Recast the story as one on overzealous police jeop- 
ardizing a case using all juicy confession details without 
seeming to exploit them. 

c. Print a story only if reporters get access to full inter- 
rogation transcripts for context or if 
roborating evidence that convinces them Malvo did what 
he claimed. 

d. Hold the story until the last jury in the last sniper 
trial has been sequestered. 

e. Write in your own. 

Explain your reasoning. There is no certain right an- 
swer, although there are a couple of wrong ones. But 
don’t worry. If you avoid those dangerous one-princi- 
ple arguments, you're already a step ahead of many old 
pros. @ 
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A 15-year-old lad, questioned through the dead of night by relays of police, 


is a ready victim of the inquisition... . 


We cannot believe that a lad of tender years 


is a match for the police in such a contest. He needs counsel and support if he is not 


to become the victim first of fear, then of panic. He needs someone on whom to lean 


lest the overpowering presence of the law, as he knows it, crush him. 


— U.S. Supreme Court decision, 1948, in Haley v. Ohio, a case 


in which a black boy falsely confessed to murder 


WOLF PACK 


The Press and the Central Park Jogge y" 


BY LYNNELL HANCOCK 


he crime thundered 
across the airwaves and 
onto the newsstands. 
i On April 19, 1989, a 
young, white investment 
banker, jogging in Central Park, was 
bludgeoned, raped, and left to die. 
The police soon charged a maraud- 
ing group of Harlem teens with gang 
rape. The tabloid headlines pumped 
fear into horror. WOLF PACK’S PREY, 
announced the New York Daily 
News, in its first of many page-one 
stories. “Wilding — the newest term 
for terror in a city that lives in fear,” 
announced the New York Post on April 
22. “Wilding” was defined by the Post 
writers as a phenomenon not unlike 
the violent raves in A Clockwork Or- 
sacks of bioodthirsty teens 


ange — | 


from the tenements, bursting with bore- | 
dom and rage, roam the streets getting | 


kicks from an evening of ultra-violence.” 
In his April 23, 1989, piece in the Post, 


A SAVAGE DISEASE, Pete Hamill, the cele- | 
brated city columnist, painted a menac- | 
ing backdrop that would color the cov- | 


erage to come: 


They were coming downtown from a 
world of crack, welfare, guns, knives, 
indifference and ignorance. They were 
coming from a land with no fathers .. 

. They were coming from the anarchic 
province of the poor. 

And driven by a collective fury, brim- 
ming with the rippling energies of 
youth, their minds teeming with the vi- 
olent images of the streets and the 
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movies, they had only one 
goal: to smash, hurt, rob, stomp, rape. 
The enemies were rich. The enemies 


were W hite. 


City editors pitched in and drafted a 
powerful story line on the order of “Hero- 
ic Woman vs. Feral Beast.” David Krajicek, 
who covered the rape as police bureau 
chief for the Daily News, recalls that re- 
porters were under tremendous pressure 
to stay true to the top-down narrative. 
And in the competitive frenzy surround- 
ing the story, that narrative took on a life 
of its own, ultimately slashing the city into 
two angry parts — white and black, Wall 
Street and Harlem, law-abiding adults and 
barbaric youth. There was little room for 
nuance. The image of savage kids rampag- 


2003 


ing through the city’s streets was branded 
into the national consciousness. The boys, 
some oversized and awkward, others wiry 
and defiant, became easy targets to mock, 
easy to degrade as animals, to dismiss as 
other people’ s children. Almost every 
member of the white-dominated press 
accepted without much question that 
mindless black and Latino adolescents 
could go from wreaking violent havoc in 
the park that night to carrying out a vi- 
cious gang rape. 
“The story was like a centrifuge,” says 
Jim Dwyer, a New York Newsday colum- 
nist at the time, now a reporter for The 
New York Times. “Everyone was pinned 
into a position — the press, the police, 
the prosecution — and no one could 
press the stop button.” Caught in the 
dizzying force were five teens, aged 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, who had 
confessed in some detail to the brutal crime 
after up to thirty hours of interrogation. 
Soon after, all five recanted, claiming they 
were tricked and coerced by the police. But 
few people listened. No physical evidence 
linked the boys to the scene. All five were 
convicted as rapists and sent to prison. 
But thirteen years later, as the year 
2002 wound down, Manhattan’s district 
attorney, Robert Morgenthau, was 
forced to consider whether the criminal 


justice system had made some kind of 


mistake. 
Which leaves the press to consider its 
part in the drama. 


What re-opened the case and all its old 
wounds was another confession, this one 
backed up by DNA tests. Semen found in- 
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side the victim and on her sock had always 
been explained as belonging to a sixth mys- 
tery member of the young gang. It turned 
out to belong to a man named Matias 
Reyes, a thirty-one-year-old serial rapist. 
Reyes had a brutal record; he was infamous 
for gouging out the eyes of his victims. 


In prison for a murder and a series of 


rapes, Reyes confessed in January 2002 to 


beating and raping the jogger in 1989, all 
alone. The kids, now young men who 
have all served their prison sentences, did 
not know him. 

The news sent many in the media 
into a maelstrom of unresolved ques- 
tions. Had the press lost its traditional, 
healthy sense of skepticism in the horror 
of the moment? How much did an innate 
mistrust of teenagers, especially groups of 
black and Latino youths, play into the cov- 
erage? Was this case unique, or did it bend 
future coverage of juveniles? 

As it turns out, some journalists and city 
officials, prompted by the Central Park Jog- 


ger case, had been meeting informally and | 


considering such questions for years. The 
Group, as the informal salon came to be 
called, met first in the living room of Gerry 
Migliore, former public affairs director for 
the city’s department of probation, amid 
the turmoil swirling around the jogger 
case. It was an unusual gathering. There 
were reporters from the four main city pa- 
pers (including the late New York News- 
day), papers usually in heated competition 
with each other. About a dozen journalists 
and city government officials talked, raged, 
and even cried as they hashed out personal 
and professional conflicts. “It got very emo- 
tional,” says Anne Murray, police bureau 
chief for the New York Post at the time, now 
a private investigator. Murray attended be- 
cause she was conflicted about how the ed- 
itors had played the original story. “I knew 
the coverage would be very different if the 
victim weren't white.” The ad hoc group 
met several times in 1989, then continued 
sporadically during the next decade, top- 
ping out at forty invitation-only guests, 
and settling into a core of ten. 

The Group met once again on Novem- 
ber 14, after Reyes’s startling confession, 
to discuss the implications of the news. 
“Some were incredulous that they could 
have missed something,” says Migliore. 
Some in The Group said they had real- 
ized, in retrospect, that they had subcon- 
sciously wanted the teens to be guilty — 


to end the explosive fear, to feel safer. Still 
others conceded that they had never re- 
garded the suspects as teenagers. (The 
boys’ ages, in fact, had rarely been a focus 
in press reports.) “I was really surprised, 
in reading recent accounts, to iearn that 
the defendants were only fourteen, fif- 
teen, and sixteen at the time,” says News- 
day's Sheryl McCarthy, one of the few 
African-American journalists who cov- 
ered the case for the mainstream press. 
“I’m overwhelmed with sadness that, col- 
lectively, they lost more than forty years 
of their lives for something they appar- 
ently didn’t do.” 

Looking back at the story, Migliore re- 
mains struck by the tremendous pressure 
on reporters “to follow editors into the 
abyss.” Yet in 1989 the abyss, in many ways, 
was New York itself. Crime was climbing 
to an all-time high of 2,000 homicides a 
year. In 1986 a group of bat-wielding 
white men from Howard Beach, in 
Queens, chased a young black man onto 
the Belt Parkway, where he was struck by a 
car and killed. A little over a year later, a 
Queens cop named Edward Byrne was 
murdered assassination-style as he guard- 
ed a drug-trial witness. The shooters were 
set to be sentenced as the jogger case was 
unfolding. In August of 1989, thirty white 
teens from Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, sur- 
rounded four black youths who had wan- 
dered into their Italian-American neigh- 
borhood to buy a used car. One of the 
boys shot sixteen-year-old Yusef Hawkins 
dead. Many thought, even expected, that 
black teens would seek revenge. 


At the same time, middle-class white 
people were slowly moving back to mid- 
town and reclaiming the symbol of the 
city, Central Park. Fear that ghetto crime 
could spoil this sanctuary struck a power- 
ful chord, especially among the rich and 
the elected. Donald Trump, the real-es- 
tate magnate, would spend $85,000 on 
full-page ads calling for the death penalty 
in the jogger case: “They should be forced 
to suffer . .. Trump opined. “I want 
them to be afraid.” Mayor Ed Koch was 
often quoted calling the arrested boys 
“monsters” and complaining that juve- 
nile laws were too soft. Pete Hamill, look- 
ing back now, remembers a city on edge, 
maybe over the brink. “Aside from the 
savagery of the rape and the beating itself, 
there was a sense that the city was unrav- 
eling,” he says. “That young people fueled 
by crack and rage, and armed with guns, 
were out of control.” 

Steven Drizin, who recently reviewed 
the confession tapes as supervising attor- 
ney at Northwestern University’s Children 
and Family Justice Center, said the city’s 
high-pitched lust for prosecution fed by 
the media exposure made it next to im 
possible for these boys to get a fair trial. 
And the reach of the Central Park jogger 
story, he observes, was long, well beyond 
its time and place. The case set the stage 
for the reinstatement of New York’s death 
penalty. The papers ran demographic sto- 
ries like the Daily News’s MORE CUBS F 


CITY S WOLFPACK, warning of growing 


numbers of bellicose adolescents. Within a 


A dozen journalists and city officials talked, raged, and even cried 
as they hashed out personal and professional conflicts raised by the case. 
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few years, influential political scientists | 


like Princeton’s John Dilulio would con- 
clude that “teen superpredators” — sav- 
age, godless, urban youth — would take 
over the city’s streets by the millennium. 
As a rage against juvenile crime grew, 
nearly every state passed laws by the mid- 
nineties allowing children to be tried and 
jailed as adults. “We ended up with some 
of the most damaging juvenile laws in our 


nation’s history,’ says Drizin. 


hat really happened on | 


the night of April 19, 

1989? For all the acute at- 

tention, the details are still 

surprisingly murky. We 
do know that somewhere around 9 P.M., a 
group of about thirty Harlem teens gath- 
ered near the Schomburg Plaza in Harlem 
for a night of havoc in Central Park. The 
gang took off, harassing and assaulting 
joggers and cyclists. After 10 p.M., five teens 
were collared at 102nd Street and Central 
Park West, including Raymond Santana 
and Kevin Richardson. Sometime after 
midnight, the police got word of the bru- 
tal rape of the investment banker. The 
next day, Antron McCray, Yusef Salaam, 


n October, Governor George Ryan of 


Illinois pardoned four young men 

three of them shown in sp photo tc 

the oe They who had been con 
victed g and murder 
ing a twenty-three- erin 
medical student in 1986 
go Tribune cast doubt vyratk ys con 
fessions, new ‘DNA evidence pointed tc 
two other men. This and other recent 
cases show how old-fashioned, skept 
cal reporting can sometimes find holes 
in juvenile confessions 

In July 1998, an eleven-year-old gir 
was found beaten and sexually bruta 
ized in the rubble of her Chicago neigh 
borhood. The death of little Ryan Harris 
would have likely ra in the clip 
morgue of violent deaths in poor neigh>or- 
hoods but for the detectives’ surprising ar- 
rest. Two boys confessed to 
the police that they killed Ryan for her bi- 
cycle. na seven and eight years old, they 
were the youngest children in U.S. history to 
be charged with first-degree murder 

The story became national news 
overnight. Readers and reporters were 
shocked, but few questioned how these 


NOT GUILTY: Omar Saunders, Larry Ollins, and 
Calvin Ollins learn that DNA tests will free them. 


and Kharey Wise were all brought in for 
questioning. Reporters formed a chaotic 
scrum outside the precinct as detectives 
pressed the suspects inside. 

Most of the boys had been up for two 

days when the prosecutor finally turned 
on the videotape to capture their confes- 
sions. And the tapes are chilling to 
watch. Santana, fourteen, admitted to 
“grabbing the lady’s tits” as another boy 
“was smackin’ her; he was sayin, ‘Shut 
up, bitch!’ ” McCray, fifteen, said he sim- 
ulated sex “so everybody just know I did 
t.” Kharey Wise, sixteen, considered the 
most vulnerable because of serious 
learning disabilities, was the last to con- 
fess. “This is my first rape,” he said, “and 
this is gonna be my last time doir it.” 

The press saw the confessions and con- 
cluded that the boys were guilty beyond a 
doubt. Juvenile experts we itching the tapes 
now, however, see disturbing inconsisten- 
cies. Although the details they provide 
about the muggings of other victims that 
night are in harmony, the boys’ descrip- 
tions of the rape are conflicting stories. 
They identify different places, different 
times for events, and have different de- 


scriptions of the crime scene, says Drizin. 


skinny little boys could be capable of such 
a heinous crime. The first glimmer of doubt 
arose when the children appeared in court. 
“| think we were all expecting to see demon 
children — Damiens — based on the police 
description,’ says Maurice Possley, a Chica- 
o Tribune reporter. Then in walked “these 
little squirts,, who were so small they 
couldn't see over the juvenile court bench. 
One weighed fifty pounds. The other suf- 
fered from a debilitating speech defect. 
Lawyers from Northwestern University’s 
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Meals. 
z aware their children were considered 


One suspect keeps changing his story, 
“First, he 
said the jogger was punched. Then, with 


clearly to please the prosecutor. 


it was a rock. Then, with 
says Drizin. 


prompting, 
prompting, it was a brick,” 

The tapes are the end result of a long, 
unrecorded police interrogation, an ordeal 
designed to break down a suspect’s will. 
Kevin Richardson’s mother claimed offi- 
cers cursed at her son, saying, “You know 
you fucked her.” Wise complained that he 
was left alone with a detective who 
screamed and slapped him and promised 
he could go home if he confessed. The trial 
judge dismissed these arguments, allowing 
the tapes to be presented as evidence. 

Without the confessions, the prosecu- 
tion had no case. None of the boys had a 
record of violent arrests. None was linked 
by DNA to semen or to any other evi- 
dence found at the bloody scene, a fact 
that raised eyebrows. “It is often said that 
teenage boys can’t make a peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich without leaving evi- 
dence,” Drizin says. “The victim lost 
three-quarters of her blood, and there 
was not a drop on these boys. Not a drop. 
It’s difficult to fathom.” 

The press paid scant attention to holes 


Children and Family Justice Center sent 


ars “talking points” around to reporters, in- 


forming them of the youths’ vulnerabil- 
ity, their inability to understand the law. 
or to muster criminal intent. Suspicions 
aroused, Possley asked to see the tran- 
cripts of the police rie ete 
That's when the case against the little 
boys began to unravel. Four 
spoke to the boys separately; some held 
their hands, others fed them Happy 
The parents said they were un- 


suspects. The — stories kept chang 
ing. They said they hit Ryan with a rock, 
but medical records ie cated she was 
killed by something much bigger. The 
police interpreted their inconsistencies as 
signs of guilt. Possley understood them as 
proof that young children are highly sug- 
gestible. “The first thing a seven-year-old 
wants to do is to tell the man what he wants 
to hear,” says Possley. 

The Chicago Tribune dissected the tran- 
scripts, profiled the parents, and avoided 
treating as suspects as adults in print, even 
though they were being treated as adults in 
the courts. Finally, DNA evidence turned 
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SE CONFESSIONS: HOW THEY HAPPE) | 
: FALSE CONFESSIONS: HOW THEY HAPPEN 


in the gremnenerl case, riveted, instead, 
by the » but factually 


tapes. 


horrifyin messy 
We had the. confessions. They were 
turning each other in,” remembers 
Richard Rosen, former city editor of the 
Daily News. “The feeling was that the sus- 
pects had something to do with it.” 


Yet toward the end of the f first trial, a few 


a 

4 

7 

7 

reporters were beginning to question the 
script. When he entered the courtroom in 
July of 1990, recalls Dwyer, “I remember | 


had in my head these guys were guilty.” 
Then the 
alarms: 


testimony 
“I was skeptical because he was 
saying that the confessions were all in the 
kids’ voices.” But they were not. The writ- 
ten statement signed by Raymond Santana 
began: “On April 19, 1989, at approximate- 
ly 20:30 hours, I was at the Taft Projects in 
the vicinity of E. 113th & Madison Avenue 
. We started walking uphill through a 
path going westbound in the a0 when 
we observed a mal ile/female couple .” Dwyer 
knew enough about kids to know that no 
fourteen-year-old talked like this. 

But all five boy $ were convicted in State 
Supreme Court of various combinations 
of rape, sodomy, sexual abuse, riot, and as- 
r-old Kevin Richardson 


sault. Sixteen-yea 


Wwe scicall 
S were not physically matur 


en produce semen.) Damaged 


ot 
o 
+ 
FT 
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and st shen: the boys were exonerated 
Citing these cases and others, legal advo- 


cre interroga- 


tions, not just the final confessions. Only two 
states, Alaska and Minnesota, require this. In 
most cases, the tapes would prove the police 
were conducting fair and lawful investiga- 
tions. But not in all cases 

Court TV's powerful Interrogation of 


room in Escon dido, California. The police 
ee d that her fo year-old brother 


Michael seemed suspicio sly sullen eng the 


picious 


of a detective set off 


was found guilty of the serious 

of attempted murder, mostly be- 
cause the jury falsely believed that two 
hairs found on his clothes were from the 


The 


testified that it was impossible to say the 


most 


cnarge 


jogger. prosecution's witness 


hairs were the jog ise the science 
f hair identifica 


Still, in her 


gers, becat 
tion was so inexact in 
closing arguments, the 


lead prosecutor, Elizabeth Lederer, said 


unequivocally that the hairs found on 
Kevin “matched” with those of the vic- 
tim.) At his September 1990 sentencing 


hearing, Yusef Salaam, fifteen, said, “I look 
= this legal lynching as a test by my 
God, Allah, The 


adolescent bravado with the 


Post mocked the boy’s 
headline: 
SALAAM BALONEY. But more than a decade 
later, the teenager looks like a soothsayer: 
“Sooner or later,” he added at the sentenc- 
ing hearing, “the truth will come out.” 
Once the 
District 


to review the case video by video, transcript 


1ew evidence came to light 


Attorney Morgenthau was forced 


by transcript. Internal pressure was fierce 


to maintain the guilty verdicts. Several 
i 


detectives 


pc olice whose 
reputations were launched by the Central 


Park convictions recently aired competing 


e re 
e, re 
+h 
damning portrait of the overwhelming 
psychological power potice can 5dring to 


MICHAEL CROWE: “It’s going to be a lie” 


bear against a distraught an 
y as dead. H 


crimes 


in The New Yi 


either the teens beat and drag 


woman into the woods where Keyes came 
along and raped her, or Reyes raped the 


} 


r Diludgec yned body 


h 


woman first, leaving 


for the boys to further assault. 


On December 5, 
in Stat 


te Supreme Court that all 


dicts should be set aside, | 


19, the court agreed, leaving the door 


open for the defendants to launch a civil 


suit for their years lost behind bars. 


If a crime like the rape of the Central Park 


jogger occurred ten would the coverage 


D 


be different? Former News editor Rosen, 


now the New York editor at Bloon 


News, believes it would. “There would 


nore skepticism about volice proce- 


dures,” he says. “We know about 


DNA evidence, about false 
And New York is a 


more 
confessions, 
1ISSues. 


about juvenile 


different place. 


the ver- 
based on the 
new confession, the new DNA evidence, 
and “troubling discrepancies” in the 
videotaped confessions. On December 
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q 
was ePlecc ator 
—atns: Ne ge € ,orn 
that noint Michael ctarted <n nn ng th e ta = 
Nat point, Michael started spir g aie 
he thought the cops aueed’ to hear. “It's 


and s ibling jealousy kille ed his sister. LO ficers the police kept telling him h 
brought him in for questioning to prove it sister. Detectives let Michae 

Fortunately for Michael's defense, Es- did not believe him, sugge 
condido police routinely videotape their stabbed Stephanie but migh 
juvenile interrogations. The Court TV pro- _ ber doing it. Then, they beg 
ducers acquired those tapes, weaving him. Detectives claimed 
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iberg 
ase on its head. Lab results of them together with interviews with his avalanche of blood and hair evidence 3 
Jd at the scene matched that of family, his defense attorney, a homicide against Michael — which did not exist 
for the sexual assault of three detective, and experts on false confes- The eleventh hour is rapidly approaching, 
> girls. (It was also determined ~ Detective Chris McDonough told the boy. 
ll j g to be in. We put 
> ulat, quite frankly, Is 
going to bury you, My friend.” 
cates around the nation are pushing to re- 
quire police to videotape en] ‘ | 
ate } anc 
demonstrates the importance of full, taped 
disclosure. In 1998, twelve-year-old Steph- ulnerable 
was 
ing away from his parents in a home for arrested Michael for first-degree murder. 
abused children. And now the police were One year later, DNA evidence linked a 
accusing him of the unthinkable. mentally ill ex-con to Stephanies death. A 
—— Michael protested his innocence at Superior Court judge threw out Michael's 


That may be so. In any event, there are | 


journalistic lessons from the Central Park 


jogger case on a number of subjects: 


= FALSE CONFESSIONS 


In 1989 reporters did not readily consid- 


er the possibility of false confessions. | 
Why would anyone confess in such de- | 


tail, in front of their parents no less, to a 


crime they did not commit? Yet experts | 


say this bizarre phenomenon is as old as 
the Salem witch trials. An odd logic 
takes hold when someone is cornered 
and believes that shooting himself in the 
foot is the best escape. (See page 40.) 
Police questioning is designed to be in- 


timidating. It represents the force of the 


law bearing down with all its power. De- | 


ception and trickery are standard, and 
legal. The interrogator will claim a friend 
has already implicated the suspect, for ex- 
ample, or cite nonexistent evidence. Juve- 
niles, meanwhile, are considered most 


susceptible to changing their stories to 
appease their questioners. “A good cop,” 
says the former Daily News bureau chief 
Krajicek, “can get a fifteen-year-old to say 
basically anything he wants.” 


= UNPROTECTIVE PARENTS 


Most of the Harlem boys were accompa- | 


nied by parents, so many reporters be- 
lieved coercion was a moot point. Not 
so, say juvenile crime experts. Often par- 
ents are just as intimidated and unin- 


formed about risks their kids face as the | 


juveniles, according to Monica Drinane, 
attorney-in-charge at New York City’s 
Legal Aid Society. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, parents rarely stop interrogations 
and ask for a lawyer. 

Sometimes parents unwittingly add 
the weight of their own authority to that 
of the police. Antron McCray’s father 
says he threw a chair across the room 
because his son kept insisting he was in- 
nocent. “I said to Antron, “Tell them 
what they want to hear,” he told the 
New York Post, “‘otherwise you're not 


going home.” That’s when the fifteen- | 


year-old confessed to holding the jog- 
ger’s arms while others raped her. 


= RACIAL CODE WORDS 


The jogger case planted “wilding” into the | 


English lexicon, a term that came to define 
the inhumanity of these kids. But it was 
never clear where it came from — the 
kids, the police, or the media ozone. “The 
word seemed to come out of the ether,” re- 
members Krajicek, a former professor at 
Columbia’s journalism school and author 


of Scooped: Media Miss Real Stories on ' 
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Crime while Chasing Sex, Sleaze and | 


Celebrities. “It took on a life of its own.” 

Meanwhile, at the same time the first 
Central Park jogger trial was going on, 
thirty white teens in Bensonhurst, Brook- 
lyn, cornered sixteen-year-old Yusef 
Hawkins near a used-car lot and shot him 
dead. New York Newsday referred to those 
arrested as “white young men.” The Daily 
News called them “a gang of thirty white 
teens.” The city’s leaders were equally 
subdued. Mayor Koch painted the killing 
as “an enormous tragedy.” 


= STUBBORN STEREOTYPES 

The New York Times and New York News- 
day each wrote profile pieces in the wake 
of the arrests. The results defied Hamill’s 
predictions. Instead of street thugs, re- 
porters found that most of these kids at- 
tended decent schools and lived in stable 
homes with two working parents. Sheryl] 


McCarthy and Nina Bernstein of New | 


York Newsday wrote that Salaam attend- 
ed Catholic school and was described as 
“not aggressive, very easy-going,’ by his 
math tutor. Santana’s schoolmates at his 
alternative program said he was “his 
own person, a straight-up guy” who 
liked to draw. Antron McCray’s father 
was a mechanic, his mother a day-care 
worker. His Little League sponsor said 
he was a “very shy, very respectable kid.” 

But oddly enough, the details of these 
kids’ nonviolent existences did little to 
derail conventional wisdom. Those who 
believed the boys were rapists saw these 
details as horrifying. Instead of casting 
doubt on their guilt, it made them seem 
even more evil. They had no excuses. No 
crack-addicted mothers. No blackboard 
jungle high schools. 

The more common treatment was to 
disparage the suspects. In a Daily News 
column, Bob Herbert, one of the few black 


reporters covering the case, made fun of 


both the boys’ appearance and their lack 
of cash during the first trial. Herbert, now 
a columnist for the Times, caricatured 
them as “teenage mutants.” He described 
sixteen-year-old McCray as a “wimpish 
pipsqueak” in June of 1990. He pointed 
out that Salaam wore two pistachio-col- 
ored socks and Santana, by then fifteen, 
apparently could afford neither bail nor a 
sports jacket. In his December 9, 2002, 
New York Times column, Herbert called 
the original jogger case coverage “racist” 
and “way, way over the top.” He cast blame 
on the authorities, on the violent climate, 
and on a “dopey defense strategy,” yet did 
not detail his personal contribution as a 
compliant reporter. 
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“W ournalism remains a subjective craft. 


Editors may be more skeptical of au- 

thority today, but they do not all be- 

lieve the Harlem boys were railroad- 

ed by a frenzied press and a zealous 
prosecution. The Daily News, which first 
published the Matias Reyes confession, 
followed its own scoop with a series of sto- 
ries that played down its importance. One 
piece quoted anonymous medical exam- 
iners as saying the injuries to the jogger 
were far too extensive for one man to have 
acted alone. Another quoted one of the 
detectives defending the investigation, 
claiming that cops working in separate 
groups could not have pulled off multiple 
false confessions. “It’s clear to me that for 
the most part the police bent over back- 
wards to insure they followed proper juve- 
nile procedures,” says Barbara Ross, who 
covers Manhattan criminal court for the 
Daily News. Ross was poring through 
4,600 pages of the pre-trial hearings, 
preparing a story as Morgenthau was de- 


ciding whether to set aside the convic- 
tions. “It’s hard to believe these confes- 
sions are not real,” she says. 

Jim Dwyer at the Times was coming to 
a different conclusion by reading 15,000 
pages of the same documents. He broke 
the story on October 5 that Reyes had 
raped a woman two days earlier in the 
same area of the park, a case that had gone 
unreported to the defense in 1989. He also 
reported that the Harlem boys had consis- 
tently maintained their innocence in jail 
even though it cost them earlier parole 
chances. (Parole boards are lenient to con 
victs who show remorse.) His coverage 
helped shape an October 16 Times editor- 
ial that argued: “The hysteria that sur- 
rounded the case may have contributed to 
a grave injustice.” 

Both Ross and Dwyer would agree 
that the media can no longer ignore the 
importance of understanding juveniles 
and the policies that govern them in this 
changing world. More children are 
standing trial in adult courtrooms now 
than at any time in our nation’s history. 
This requires a vigilant press to report 
from behind the interrogation doors, to 
inform beyond the shrill screams for re- 
venge. Because the wolf pack, now as it 
1989, can be the media. @ 


LynNell Hancock, a former reporter for 
e Daily News, and 


The Village Voice, th 
Newsweek, teaches journalism at Co- 
lumbia. She is the author of Hands to 
Work: the Stories of Three Families 
Racing the Welfare Clock, out in paper- 
back this month. 
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Last spring, to mark World Press Freedom Day, the 


nam ed the work q’ s ten worst places to be a jou! 
outright attacks. At the top of the list was the West Bank 
adie 2000 and June 2001 


rul ber coated steel | 


CP] documented sixteen eases between Sep 


nalists were wo byt 


one of them, and this is her cautionary story. 


BY YOLA MONAKHOV 


peed WO Years ago | was shot by an 


day 


"Israeli soldier piper “on duty,” 
so to spe ak, as a pl 1otogr at sher 

for The Associated Press. Sho t 

—&. where, people ask. In Bethle- 
hem, I answer brightly. No, where in 


Well, to the 
sort of. Let’s just say it was lucky that I’m 
a woman. 


your body? Ah, yes. pelvis, 


My friends were most sympathetic to 
the new crippled me that would emerge 
from the wheelchair. “A nice cane will 
suit you, they said. “Something with a 
chiseled gargoyle head. Maybe ivory. 
You'll look cool.” Oh, great, thank you. So 
this was my trip to Israel. 

I couldn't help but feel embarrassed. 
Yes, the pain was unspeakable. But what 
bothered me most, anguished me 
between the shots of delicious morphine, 
was that I had allowed this to happen to 


what 


me. In one fell swoop, I had lost my priv- 


Committee to Protect Jo urna lists 
rnalist, places marked by restrictions and 
nalist, | laces marked by restrictions and 


nN jour- 


1OnaKHOV Was 


ileged position as spectator and docu 


nentarian < 


made by the Israeli army, as the subse- 

quent Isra el Defence Forces investigation 
Gaead: the question of mistakes weighed 
heavily on me. Had I been targeted as a 


journalist or a deceptively girlish Pales- 


tinian boy? What had I been doing in a 
Holy Land at war, under a dark sky of his- 


tory and grief I barely understo od? 


When I'd moved to Israel to free-lance as 
a photographer — my work there would 
somehow be more yriamee ingful than the 
pictures of holiday shoppers and crime 
scenes | was pe for the New York 
Daily News — it wasn’t yet a battle zone. 
But it became one quickly. 

On day two of the meets Palestinian 
| burn unabated, | 
was dispatched to Ramallah, a large, lively 


city in the West t Bank. I we 1s stringing indi- 


upri sing, whose fires still 


rectly for Reuters through an Israeli photo 


(ISTAKES 


Two years after she was shot in Bethlehem, a photojournalist looks back 


ind become a victim. Whether 


I was shot as a result of my mistake or one 


LINE OF DUTY: Medics attend 
i to Yola Monakhov on Novem- 
ber 11, 2000. Above, the author 
back home in Brooklyn. 


1d found myself surrounded by a 


r tile r } > > in 
blizzard of bullets for the first time in my 


life. What do you do? With a camera, en- 


yagement comes naturally: you stay and 
s. | took the cue on demear 


Ihotog coun- 


from my P. ilestinian 
I 
y 


I 
terparts. One stood by bravely, crouched 


1b — the Palestinian youths 


when they crawled. 
waved flags, burned tires, 


prepared Molotov cocktail 


in discard 
Israeli soft-drink bottles, and took cover 
| ] 
behind wrecked cars they erected as tem- 
porary and unsafe shelters. It didn’t occur 
to be afraid. 
awful, 


It was a —_ dance-like, 


1, SIC 


iddy a nd &- 


cruel. The shebab laughec 
hilarated. They were lovely in their er- 
Hilfiger costumes. They 
were valiant and sad. I doubt they k 
exactly what they I 
ther. No one knew, except that this was 
big. And it wasn’t really a game. 

“The light falls beautifully in the 


Samarian desert. The 


satz Tommy 


were doing there ei- 


images of violence 
seem real, essential. A voice for those 


who wage it. A cause. An exhilarating, 
erroneous truth. 

There is a sudden burst of tear gas. A 
boy takes me by the hand to help me find 
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my way out of the blindness. A buoyant 
Palestinian girl in a Red Crescent uni- 
form hands out onions to cut the sting 
from our eyes. She is laughing, on the 
verge of crying with joy. Later, she takes 
off her Red Crescent coat and hands it to 
a co-worker. She runs over to join the 
shebab in lobbing stones. She screams, al- 
lahu akbar and forms a fist in the sky. 
hen she returns to her job and contin- 
ues to bandage wounds and help carry 
bodies into the ever-present ambulances. 

This is what happens. People instinc- 
tively know what to do. But they suffer, 
we all suffer from the imperfection of 
our knowledge. 

Two weeks later, at a bigger Ramallah 


clash, when a young man is shot in the | 


head and collapses, already a corpse, into 
the arms of his friend, I am standing just 
feet away. I do what seems natural. I run 
toward them and click click click the pic- 
ture of harrowing sorrow, a Pieta in 
black godless smoke. 

Back at Reuters, grimy and tired, I lay 
out my film of wide-angle shots on the 
light table. A sympathetic colleague, a 


armor in the trunk. Eyal was tall, an 
extra-large in flak jackets. 

\fter I finished shooting an econom- 
ics story about a Palestinian bakery — 
its business had been hurt by the con- 
stant clashes — I called the AP editor in 
Jerusalem to let him know I was done. I 
told him that two youths had dragged 
out a tire, an early sign of some sort of 
clash to come. It looked like nothing, I 
told him, but he asked me to stay there 


and cover it. 


—gp- t was eerily quiet that day in Beth- 
lehem. I called in several times, 
® bored, hoping to be dispatched 


somewhere else, but the editor was 
4. content to just keep me there in 
case something happened. So I kept try- 
ing to make pictures. It was hot, clear, 
and brilliant, and Eyal’s enormous bul- 
letproof vest didn’t allow me to move. | 
walked back to the car to put it in the 
trunk and saw a small group of Israeli 
soldiers. We exchanged wary shaloms. 
About two hours later, I was standing 
in the street with a group of Palestinian 


The conflict marches forward, 
each mistake validating the next 


photographer and junior editor, goes 
over it with a loupe and says, “Yola, 
you're taking too many chances. Think 
of what your mother would say if some- 
thing happened to you.” Then she cuts 
out a couple of pictures to file for the 
day’s take. 

Another day I return from a brutal day 
to the Reuters office and say tentatively to 
the photo editor, “I have pictures from 


Ramallah today.” He says, “Ramallah? Oh, | 


no thanks. We had a staffer today in Ra- 
mallah.” “But I have a guy who was shot 
in the stomach,” I say. His eyebrows arch. 
“Can you see blood?” “Yeah,” I say, “there’s 


blood.” “Okay, let’s see it.” There is blood. | 


He files the picture. The next day it was 
featured on Yahoo!. 

But things at Reuters weren't going so 
well, so later | made some overtures to the 
AP, the competing wire service. I went 
through the necessary London channels 


and an editor in Jerusalem called me in. 


An AP staff photographer named Eyal 
was going away to London for two weeks. 
The AP wanted me to cover for him. | 
drove to Tel Aviv the next morning to get 


Eyal’s car, which had his AP-issued body | 
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boys. They had abandoned their stone- 
throwing and given up on a homemade 
Molotov cocktail —- it had been quiet 
and uneventful, the sort of day on which 
I could suggest to them that instead of 
breaking up a perfectly good sidewalk, 
they should really be at home doing 
their homework. We were bantering. | 
think I was answering a question about 
whether or not I was married, always 
tricky in a place where women my age 
are mothers of four. Suddenly, a cry 
went up. An Israeli soldier had appeared 
at the end of the street and was aiming 
his M-16 at us. 

Assuming that I was clearly visible as a 
photographer — I had two cameras, a 
ponytail, camera pouches, a hiking day- 
pack — I got out of the way to the lee of 
a doorway with another Palestinian 
youth, as the rest of the kids ran away. I 
was looking at them, watching them run, 
when I felt it. It was deeply, awfully 
shocking. I'd been shot in my very center. 
It was like the needle of a compass pierc- 


ing through a sheet of paper. I was noth- 


ing. Everything revolved around the 
wound. I crumbled in pain and surrender 


2003 


but retained the presence of mind to re- 
lease a loud, shrill, feminine wail. I want- 
ed the soldier to know: What have you 
done? You have shot a civilian, a woman, 
a photographer. 

After a couple of minutes, the shebab 
came back and carried me to a Red Cres- 
cent ambulance that had suddenly ap- 
peared. Luckily, word about what hap- 
pened got back quickly from the Pales- 
tinian hospital in Beit Jala, where I had 
been taken, to the AP in Jerusalem. The 
AP arranged — after intense negotiation 
— to get me transported to Hadassal 
hospital in Jerusalem. A Palestinian am- 
bulance ferried me to the Bethlehem 
checkpoint. I was moved over to an Is- 
raeli stretcher. Then the Israeli ambu- 
lance delivered me, spent and resigned, 
to Hadassah. 

No aspect of Israeli life is free from 
politics, and my injury was no different. 
Right away, an X-ray revealed that the 
live bullet had shattered inside me, leav- 
ing what my surgeon described as “a big 
mess.” A pelvis turned to powder, multi- 
ple punctured organs. A zigzag of de- 
struction and pain. But my journalist 
friends told me that the IDF proclaimed 
that no one had been shot. And that if 
someone had been shot, it was “only” a 
Palestinian. And that if the person shot 
was not a Palestinian, then only a rubber 
bullet was used. 

In the emergency room, a very nice 
Russian-Israeli man in a medical scrubs 
took it upon himself to translate for me 
from Hebrew to Russian what people 
were saying. He came several times to 
my bedside, held my hand and smiled 
kindly. The day after the surgery he ap- 
peared again and asked me who | 
thought had shot me. “An Israeli sol- 
dier,” I told him. “That’s impossible,” he 
spat out. “You have no idea what goes 
on, what those Palestinians do to our 
boys. How horrible it is for us.” I never 
saw him again after that. “When you 
play with fire, you get burned,” another 
Israeli told me, while checking my in- 
coming and outgoing fluids. 

I was very, very lucky. I received the 
best medical treatment. And Jocelyn 
Noveck, then Jerusalem bureau chief of 
the AP, pressed the army for an investi- 
gation. | won the distinct privilege of 
being the only foreign journalist, among 
many shot in Israel, whose incident mer- 
ited a full IDF investigation, at least at 
the time. The army sentenced the shoot- 
er and his commanding officer to twen- 
ty-eight days in jail, and the officer was 
demoted. The army also took full finan- 
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’ 
cial responsibility for my treatment. I | lows. Mistakes are in our nature. But | their five children have distinguished 
was to receive the same sort of care given | they grow more liberally, more lushh themselves in elite IDF units. Now Hilla, ; 
to wounded Israeli soldiers, and my hos- Israel's desert and its urban oases than | nineteen and vibrant, has just begun 
pital bills were paid. anywhere else I’ve seen. serving in an elite frontline unit. In con- 
The IDF investigation, meanwhile, I returned to Israel in May in search | trast to her traditional Sephardic father, | 
yielded a new fact: on the day before my | of the soldier who shot me. Not because | she seems headstrong and free, an at 
injury, a twenty-year-old Israeli soldier | I want to confront _ or even shoot wee girl, sexy in her olive-colored 
named Shahar Vekret had been shot in | him with a camera as he shot me with a | military uniform. 
the neck by a Palestinian sniper, on the | gun, but because I want to unpack the They tried to be stoic. This is war. All 
other side of the same building where the | dubious unnecessary inevitability of | sorts of things hay _ in war, and cet 
seemingly meaningless Bethlehem clash | what was a sad event without an evident | tainly a wounded American photogra- 
would take place. It was a soldier from | cause. pher is nothing compared to a dead sor 
Shahar’s al who shot me. Like me, Sha- here is so much happenstance, resig- | and brother. But we were all there then, 
har had been rushed to Hadassah hospi- | nation, abdication of ae in what | sitting in the fluorescent space of a mall 
tal where Dr. Avi Rivkind, the same su- | goes on in Israel and Palestine. This is | café, another devastating suicide bomb- 
ape surgeon who treated me the ne xt | how the conflict marches forward, each ing just around the corner. We were 
day, tried to revive him, unsuccessfull mistake validating the next. inited by tragedy, and by a flawed sense 
When I was brought to Hadassah, Dr. I have not yet comm d the soldier, but | of duty. Hilla’s father admitted that he 
Rivkind had instinctively connected the | in my pursuit of him, gfe’ to | would have preferred for his youngest 
two incidents. He told a small group of | track down the niet family of Sha- | daughter not to serve in the West Bank, 
journalists assembled outside the oper- | har, the Israeli soldier whose death the | but Hilla has another year and intends 
ating room that “I couldn't save the ‘sol. IDF cited as a factor in my injury. His to ne te it. “Whether or not you like 
dier, but I will try to save her.” ather and sister, Hilla, agreed to meet she says, “you have to go. And if you 
The question that lingers with me is | me for coffee at a mall in Lod, just off | are lucky enough, you will come out 
why the soldier who emerged from a the road between Tel Aviv and | alive.” @ | 
hind the street corner to shoot, in the | Jerusalem. Lod is one of those nowhere — 
words of his officer, “that Palestinian in | towns between cities, sprawling, fea- | Yola Monakhov returned to free-lance 
the gray T-shirt and jeans,’ didn’t see | tureless, melancholy. photography six months after she was shot, 
that I wore a sky-blue T-shirt and dark Shahar’s whole family has a proud | working in Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
dudes was a woman, and held two cam- histor) of elite military service, his fa- | Turkey, the former Soviet Union, and Is 
eras. I saw him perfectly. I beheld his sol- | ther explained: he, his wife, and four of | rael. 
dierliness, and expected the same recog- 
nition when I tried to get out of the way 
of his aim. It was a slow and deliberate 
| error and not at all something done in 4 “DC. FOUNDATION 
there was nota single rubber bullet, or Knight Boot Camp at CDC 
warning or anything proportionz 
e thr v to public health No time for 
petent Palestinian boys with stones. 
Some Israelis say that Palestinian The Knight Public Health “Boot Camp” at the 
snipers employ the boys as bait to get th s for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) is made 
, soldiers to come into the line of See. 
rhings have gotten worse. Neither 
side appears innocent or driven by a The 14-day “Boot Camp’ will be held mid-June th 
beautiful cause. Atlanta, Georgi a. Lodging, travel and per diem p 
. Still, there was no reason to shoot that 
| . The Israeli army’s excuse was that La eat year’s Camp activities included briefings by key 
oS the -y thought I was a Palestinian. But if, ealth communications experts and a field trip to the Ne 
oe as had ha sco on previous occasion AL). Seminars ocused 0 on understanding p 
the boy of about fourteen at my side h ad . , ” 
been shot instead of me, it would have f tion on Camp activities and schedule to be released on January 15, 
| been a boy with a nascent mustache and ‘ - Applications due February 20, 2003 
a wry sense of humor, a boy who had in- 
| troduced himself as Ariel Sharon when | 
; asked him his name. CDC Foundation 
| 50 Hurt Plaza, Suite 765 
sv Studied literature before I became < Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
photographer and was 404-653-0790 
taken with the Aristotelian defini- 
| tion of tragedy, which results when 
i <@.a hero makes a mistake and a 
: whole sad chain of inevitable events fol- 
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Anti-Americanism is on the rise — with the help of the French press 


BY MARK HUNTER 


sw f you want to know what an influ- | 
ential sector of French opinion cur- | 
rently thinks of the U.S., look at the 
& October issue of Le Monde Diplo- | Voila uN Bow 
matique — a succursal of the famous | PARAPLUIG 
Paris daily with a circulation of about | 
400,000. You could compare it to the 
New York Review of Books, except that 
LMD is Griving an increasingly powerful 
movement that aspires to reshape the | 
French Left, which is searching desper- 
ately for ideas that might bring it back to | 
power. The central idea here is that 
what's happening in the U.S. better not | mea 
happen to France. 

Le Monde Diplomatique hardly pulls Societe? 
its punches with the U.S. A front-page 
editorial by the journal's director, Ignacio 
Ramonet, cites George Bush’s justifica- 
tion for war with Iraq and comments, 
“This doctrine re-establishes the right to 
‘preventive war’ that Hitler applied 
1941 against the Soviet Union, and Japan 
the same year at Pearl Harbor against the 
U.S.” This issue, themed “Tempting 
Precipice,’ contains article after article | 
denouncing the U.S., for its imperial de- 
signs, its absence of social security and 
justice, and so on, in an appalled — and, 
for an American, inescapably appalling 
— litany. Is that all there is to us? 

Saying a kind word for the U.S. is an 
increasingly risky business in Paris 
these days. After the World Trade Cen- 
ter attack, a whopping 70 percent of the 
French sympathized with the U.S. The 
general mood was caught by Le | 
Monde’s director Jean-Marie Colom- 
bani in a front-page editorial that delib- 
erately paraphrased John F. Kennedy in 
Berlin: WE ARE ALL AMERICANS. But that 
remark, from a journalist who is often 
unsparing in his view of U.S. policy, 
also generated some sharp criticism in 
France. (Colombani did not return calls 
and e-mails asking for comment.) And | Left-Right divide, which is why the po- 
less than a year later, a Taylor Nelson | litical analyst Alain Duhamel conclud- 
Sofres survey reports that two-thirds of | ed: “Everything indicates that in 


THE VIEW FROM LE MONDE: A year after 
September Tl (top), America is weeping but 
George Bush offers an umbrella of Iraqi oil 
as a shelter. “What is this Society of con- 
sumption?” asks the fat French kid with the 
American-style burger. “Shut up and eat,” 
replies Uncle Sam. A headline with a third 
cartoon (right) — all three are by Le 
Monde’s Serguei — speaks of political par- 
ties energized by the prospect of war. 


the French are against war with Iraq, 
and fully 78 percent of them think that 
America’s overthrowing Saddam, Hus- 
sein would do nothing to abate interna- 
tional terrorism, or could even increase 
it. Numbers like that leapfrog France’s 
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France, the U.S. has lost the battle of 
public opinion.” 

That battle is now raging everywhere, 
from the business pages, where the daily 
Libération gives prominent play to ANTI- 
AIDS MILITANTS IN GLOBAL STRUGGLI 
AGAINST COCA-COLA, to arts and culture 
supplements, as Le Monde’s arts supple- 
ment, Aden, gives its cover page to the 
American theater director Peter Sellars’s 
charge that the U.S. response to terror- 
ism “simply creates more and more 
refugees and exiles.” America-bashing is 
something it wasn’t even a year ago: ut- 
terly pervasive. 

The culture pages are where this battle 
started heating up, twenty years ago. That 
was when a former minister of culture, 
Jack Lang launched his crusade against 
American “cultural imperialism,” with 
the enthusiastic backing of France’s film- 
makers, terrified by Hollywood’s en- 
croachment on their turf; and Le 
Monde’s arts pages, which on one occa- 
sion approvingly quoted French film 
critics who compared Hollywood's quest 
for market share to the Nazis’ dreams of 
domination. Among the beneficiaries of 
this panic is Jean-Marie Le Pen, leader of 
the extreme right National Front. Long 
before his party rode fears of foreigners 
into the final round of France’s 2002 
presidential election, his ideologues rede- 
ined imported American TV shows as 
“cathode-tube immigration.” 

The notion that French culture and 
identity face extinction from foreign 
(and mainly American) enemies is now 
an unquestioned cliché in the French 
press — including the food supple- 
ments, where the center-right weekly Le 
Point characterizes provincial cuisine as 
“resistance” (as in World War II) to glob- 
alization. That theme was forged by the 
farmer-activist José Bové, who has just 
been sentenced to fourteen months in 
prison for destroying crops of genetical- 
ly modified grain. He has appealed to 
President Jacques Chirac for a pardon 
with the editorial support of Le Monde, 
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which argues that he has “encouraged a | 


wide reflection on grave questions, from 
GMOs to ‘malbouffe’’ American- 
style junk food. By the way, Bové previ- 
ously tore down a McDonald’s. 

There is still some sympathy for us in 
France's tightly-woven intellectual and 
media circles, as shown by the historian 
Jean-Francois Revel’s bestselling book, 
L’Obsession anti-Américaine. 
Revel: “ 
It consoles us for our failures by sup- 
porting the fable that it’s doing even 
worse than we are — and that what goes 
wrong here comes from there.” (The 
bizarre circumstances of 
Bush’s election, for example, covered in 
Paris with paperback-thriller lingo — a 
CALA) REVEALS THI 
RIPS IN THE HYPER-POWER, headlined the 
leading newsweekly, L’Express 
distraction from a 
fraud in Paris.) 


{1TOUS SCENARIO THAT 


massive electoral 


And even Ramonet and | 


Writes | 
This is what the U.S. does for us: | 


George W. | 


offered | 


his colleagues at Le Monde Diplomatique | 


have gone out of 


their way to defend | 


American critics of France — including | 


this writer, when my investigative re- 
ports here angered powerful people. 

I mention this to make the point that 
what's happening here can’t always be re- 
duced to knee-jerk anti-Americanism — 
what one Paris intellectual calls “the 
racism of cretins.” 


in Paris, certainly. 


There is some of that | 
During the war in | 


Kosovo in the spring of 1999 — when | 


suddenly our planes were not just parked | 


around Europe, but bombing it — the di- 
rector of the Picasso Museum, Jean Clair, 
identified Pentagon doctrine with the 
Nazi annihilation of Guernica during the 


Spanish Civil War in a front-page article | 
for Le Monde. U.S. policy, he wrote, was | 


that “civilians will be the first attacked 
and destroyed.” Clair thus inversed the 
gulf war strategies of Colonel John War- 
den: bombers ‘should first target enemy 
leaders and infrastructure, not civilians. 
The “N” word, you may notice, is com- 
ing up often. It came up again in April 
2000, when Yahoo! Inc. was charged in a 
Paris court with allowing access to online 
auctions of Nazi memorabilia, the sale of 


which is illegal from France. In Libéra- | 


tion, plaintiff Marc Knobel blasted Yahoo! 
for “normalizing Nazism on the Net.” 
U.S. support for Israel is likewise increas- 
ingly taken as sympathy 
Watching the state-owned France Teélévi- 
sion’s coverage of the antiglobalization 
rally at Florence in November, I saw, 
without narration, an image of a protes- 
tor holding a sign that read: “ 
rael: The Real Terrorists.” 


U.S. and Is- | 


for barbarism. | 


I met Ramonet — a mustachioed guy 
in professorial corduroys —— just after 
His journal did an ex- 
cellent job of exposing Slobodan Milo- 
crimes, while arguing that 
American motives for 


the Kosovo war. 
sevic’s war 


were based more on realpolitik than hu- 
manitarianism. said: 
stand why see helping me. You're not 
ane tender with Americans.” He 
-plied, ‘But I’m not anti-American.” 
"i he’s certainly against the world 


the U.S. is shaping. 


that globalization, driven 


him 


‘I don’t under- | 


Ramonet believes 


largely | 


(though not exclusively) by busiress in | 
the U.S., is creating the prototype for a | 


new form 


of totalitarianism. He writes: | 


“This new hypnotizer breaks and enters | 


into our thoughts and grafts ideas there 
that don’t belong to us... not by the 


threat of punishment, but by betting on | 


our thirst for pleasure.” 
free enterprise promises to make every- 


one in the world richer and happier, if | 


only they will become like America. But 
Ramonet and his colleagues do not want 
to become American, even if they could. 
They know our country well, and what 
they know frightens them. 


— = he last 


generation of Ameri- 
‘canophobes were mainly lofty 
philosophes and artistes who 
Clair) 
facts, especially when they might make 


(like 


the U.S. look good. But the current gen- | 


eration speaks excellent English and 
works from firsthand knowledge of the 
American scene 

Ramonet’s editor and commentator 
for American subjects, Serge Halimi, 
spent seven years in the University of 
California at Berkeley. (1 worked with 
him on two articles for Le Monde Diplo- 
matique, and found him a model editor.) 
Halimi says frankly that his real concern 


In other words, | 


disdained boring | 


| 
| 


isn't the U.S., it is “the ty pe of society we 
want to see taking root in France.” Or 
more exactly, do not want to see, judgin 


is 


from a Taylor Nelson Sofres survey re- 
leased in September that listed, in order, 
the five traits of the U.S. most promi- 
rent in the minds of the French: power, 
violence, inequality, and racism. 
Those same images recur con 

Halimi’s articles. 
Halimi also wrote a famous book de- 
ieee the failings of the French 
media to play their 


role of a 


stantly in 


counter- 
weight to officialdom, 
ironically entitle 


Nouveaux chiens de 


enemies, but he claims 
that criticizing the 
U.S. doesn’t add to his 
popularity. “It’s diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the 
influence of the U.S. 
right 
“America breathes di- 
rectly on our social life 
rance,” which is now the 
official anticrime policy of Chirac’s ad- 
ministration, “to privatization of state- 
owned enterprises and the culture of the 
individual. The U.S. is the image of mod- 
ernism, of our future — and that gives 
them huge prescriptive power.” 

Does it? Philippe Val, the editor in 
chief of the satirical weekly Charlie Hebdo 
and an on-air commentator for Radio 
France, thinks that the real intellectual 
power in Paris now belongs to the “criti- 
cal Left,” meaning Halimi and his allies. 
Emmanuel Todd, author of a highly re- 
garded book on American power called 
Apres l’empire (After the Empire), who did 
his studies at Cambridge ngland, 
doesn’t believe in America’s prescriptive 
power either. Born in the Baby Boom, he 
remembers when American teenagers 
reached puberty two years before French 
kids, and stood a head taller. Europe had 
yet to recover from World War II, and the 
U.S. was the main force between Soviet 
tanks and the Eiffel Tower. Now the chal- 
lenges facing the French are social, not 
military, and they see themselves as fitter 
than the merely fatter Americans. “We 
had a feeling of inferiority,” says Todd. 
“But now, it’s the opposite. To be Euro- 
pean today no longer means being un- 
derdeveloped.” 

In many ways it means being ahead of 
the U.S. (as Boeing discovered in its 


now, he says. 


— from zero tole 
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garde (“the new 
watchdogs” That 
made him plenty of 
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15 Expenses- if Fellowships Available 
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| 


Not since early days of the Cold War has domestic 

preparedness — in its newest se homelane 

security — been on the public's mind and in the 

nation’s news. But beyond the homilies, what is 

homeland security going to mean in hometowns 

across America? Is this a revolution in the way we 

will live? Is it political duck-and-cover? The Nationa: 

Press Foundation’s seminar on Homeland Security 

will delve into these and other issues. Topics unde: 

consideration include: 

Covering Homeland Security at State & Local Levels 

(an a Department of Homeland Security Make a 
Difference? 

eThe Most Likely Threats 

eSecurity vs. Civil Rights 

eTwin Towers & Anthrax: What Did They Teach Us? 

eThe Politics of Security 

Press Freedom and Security Issues 

©0n the Borders: Balancing Immigration & Security 

eThe Media's Challenge: Judging Appropriate Risk 


Like all NPF programs, this one is on-the-record with 
plenty of time for discussion. Fifteen expenses- 
paid fellowships are available to qualified 
journalists. Fellowships include airfare, hotel and 
most meals 


There is no application form. You can apply 
by mail, e-mail or fax. To apply, send a letter 
making your case for attending, a letter of support 
from your ce a brief bio, and a clip (not 
web site reference) or VHS or audio tape (if you're 
an editor send a sample of work you've edited). 
Applications will not be returned. Applications 
must be received by 5 p.m., January 6. Send 
applications to National Press Foundation, Homeland 
Security 2003, 1211 Connecticut Ave. NW, Suite 
310, Washington, DC 20036. E-mail is 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax is 202-530-2855. Call 
for information at 202-663-7280 Ext.106. Check 
out our web site, www.nationalpress.org, for more 
information. 
Underwritten by the NPF Program Fund 
(Times Mirror Foundation, ABC Inc., and others). 


The National Press Foundation 
is a non-profit educational foundation. 


competition with Airbus). It’s been hard 
for American media to get a grip on this 
shift, partly because a big part of the 
story is in soft details. Thus The Wall 
Street Journal Europe's editorial pages 
denounce Brussels as a bureaucratic 
anti-business nightmare — but Brussels 
also contains brigh t people from the fif- 
plus 
and 


teen richest countries in Europe, | 
Asia Minor, North Africa, India, 
mainland Asia, come to get their piece of 
the world’s biggest market. Their pooled 
energy didn’t exist a decade ago, and it is 
radiating into capitals like Paris. Em- 
manuel that if Russia or 
Turkey had to choose between loyalty to 
the U.S. and the EU, they would pick Eu- 
rope in a second, because their econo- 
mies are far more dependent on the Eu- 


Todd says 


ropeans. 
[he EU member that has most con- 
spicuously backed the U.S. in 
months, Tony Blair’s United Kingdom, is 
also a historical enemy of France. At the 
right-wing Paris daily Le Figaro and 
provincial dailies like Le Telégramme, 
they still call England “perfidious Al- 
bion” in headlines. Todd thinks it very 
possible that centuries-old 
quarrel with the English — ever hear of 
the Hundred Years’ War? How about 
Yorktown? — has been transferred in 
part to the U.S. In Paris media parlance, 
‘Anglo-Saxon” indiscriminately de- 
scribes both the English and Americans. 
evolution, there was 
England, 


recent 


| rance’s 


Before the Reagan 
a Thatcher Revolution in 
whose consequences — from de-nation- 
alized trains that jump the tracks, to the 
front-page headline in Le Monde on No- 
vember 3, IN LONDON, ONE CHILD OUT OI 
POVERTY 
are given wide play in the French media. 


rWO ON THRESHOLD — 


: growing English-reading pub- 

/ lic is getting a much closer 
fA and more direct look at the 
A BUS. American media in 


Europe step up their competition for 
readers and viewers. The International 
Herald Tribune is losing its gatekeeper 
role for the French; you needn't read it 
anymore to get the American take on 
things. Le Monde now runs regular sup- 
plements reproducing original pages 
from The New York Times, Le Point 
translates coverage from Business Week, 
and CNN is widely available on cable 
TV. Halimi considers these marketing 
ploys an additional proof of French 
“subservience” to American values. But 
another effect is to make the locals more 
critical of the U.S. 
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Most important, the Internet pro- 
vides Web-savvy writers like Halimi and 
his readers with what he calls “a mass of 
He ex- 
not 


information direct from the U.S.” 
plains: “There is an American Left, 
very present in the domestic debate in 
the U.S., but very present on Internet.” 
Philippe Val has noticed it, too: “I think 
it’s hard to criticize the U.S. better than 
the Americans do themselves. 

There’s one thing missing from this 
story so far, and we — you, me, and the 
U.S. — will someday have to deal with it. 
In a breathtakingly short time, the Bush 
administration has frightened the wits 
out of a country that used to be our 
friend — a picky, difficult friend, but a 
true one. Even Jean-Francois Revel, our 
outspoken ally, warns that “the necessity 
to contain the real or eventual excesses 
of the American superpower call for a 
critical vigilance on the part of the rest 
of the world, and the demand of partic- 
ipating in decisions that concern all 
countries.” Revel adds that anti-Ameri- 
canism is not the best way to get heard in 
Washington, but the implication 
mains that American power looks pretty 
excessive and exclusive lately. 

Le Monde Diplomatique says it out- 
right: “The campaign against Iraq is part 
of a global strategy, imposed in Wash- 
ington by a small clique that misses the 
and founded on their vision of 
the strategic military, ideological, and 
economic interests of the U.S.” 
and only the U.S. A stunning 62 percent 
of the French agree with that sentiment, 
according to Taylor Nelson Sofres. Sixty- 
two percent of 60 million Frenchmen 
and women can be wrong, of course. 
We'll just have to see. 

Meanwhile, don’t hold your breath 
waiting for the French media to give us a 
break. They are telling their public what 
their public already The anti- 
Americanism of the Paris media feeds 
that belief, sure — but if there were no 
audience for their stuff, writers like Ra- 
monet and Halimi would not be the 
power players they are. 

That doesn’t mean we should ignore 
them, as we Americans tend to do with 
hairy, badly dressed intellectuals. Paris is 
warning that the whole world is watch- 
ing us, now more than ever, and deeply 
And that’s 


cold war, 


Read: 


believ es. 


worries about what it sees. 
new, too. 


Mark Hunter is a senior research fellow at 
INSEAD in Fontainebleau, France. His 
books include Un Américain au Front, an 
investigation of the National Front. 
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OUT OF THE BODY POLITIC? 


There are many suspects. One is the press 


BY LAWRENCE K. GROSSMAN 


In the 1920 presidential race be- 
tween the Republican Warren G. 
Harding and the Democrat James 
M. Cox, voter turnout hit an all-time 
low — 52 percent, a precipitous de- 
cline compared to the nineteenth 
century, when turnout typically ex- 
ceeded 80 percent. The historians 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Erik 

{cKinley Eriksson sounded the 
alarm, deploring the “creeping paral- 
ysis, the apathetic attitude [that] has 
spread over the body politic.” 

Their wake-up call appeared in 
the October 15, 1924, issue of eg 
New Republic under the title “The 
Vanishing Voter. which I found ona 
rainy day in the New York Public Li- 
brary. “One tremb les to contemplate 
the direction of this heart-line of 
democracy in future 
Schlesinger and Eriksson wrote. Af- 
ter the long, hard fight for universal 
suffrage, the right to vote, which had 
been “so desirable when beyond 
reach, had become: 
‘Like to the at 

shore; 


All ashes to the taste. ” 


elections,” 


oples on the Dead Sea’s 


pry hese days, America’s voting prob- 
lem is worse. The Bush-Gore 
election turnout in 2000 was 51 
—& percent, a slight improvement 
over the even lower Clinton-Dole voter 
performance in 1996. The 2002 off-year 
turnout was a paltry 39 percent, and that 
was the highest in twenty years. Turnout 
for primaries ranks lower still. Moreover, 
voter participation by those age eighteen 
to twenty-four is in the 15 percent range 
and shrinking, an ominous 


the future of our democratic governance. 
I he United States today also has an alarm- 
ing class gap in voter participation. The 
turnout rate at the bottom of the income 
and education scale is only half that of the 
top, a pattern unheard of in Europe and 
found elsewhere only 
countries. 
Almost years after 
Schlesinger and Eriksson published their 


in less de >V eloped 


fourscore 


“Vanishing Voter” warning, a valuable new | 


THE VANISHING VOTER: 
PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT IN 
AN AGE OF UNCERTAINTY 


BY THON AASE PATTERSON 


book of the same title, by Thomas E. 
atterson, a professor at Harvard’s 
Ken 


sounds the alarm once again. Patter- 


School of Government, 


son’s concern that too many citizens 
still fail to vote and lack interest in 
their is bolstered by im- 


pressive evidence gathered fron 


97,797 interviews, onducted 
throughout the 2000 presidential 
election re? aign in an effort to find 


out how much attention ps eople gave 


to what the candidates were sayin 
how much 
they had with the campaign, how 
much they thought and te 
the election, and how much they fol- 


day-to-day involvement 


alked about 


lowed it in the news. The answer, it 


turned out, was not nearly enough. 


Why does America’s “heart-line of 


democracy” beat so faintly? One 
principal culprit, according to Patter- 
son, is the increasin gly poor cam- 
paign performance of the nation’s 
press. He calls it the 


“politics of anti-politics.” 


news media's 
He blames 
attack journalism, cynical reporters, 
shrinking radio and TV coverage, and the 
proliferation of nasty campaign commer- 
cials. In 1924, Se hlesinger and Eriksson 
did not even mention the press as bearing 
any responsibility for the pes worri- 
some stay-at-home rate during elections. 
They put the primary blame squarely on 
the political parties and the candidates. 
“Stay-at-homers were relatively fewest,” 
the historians wrote, “when sharp and ex- 
citing issues marked the campaigns,” a 
fact that “runs counter to the common 
assumption [even then] that the average 
American is more interested in magnetic 
or spectacular personalities in politics 
than in basic principles.” In past elections, 


where there were no clear-cut issues, 
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For more information, see 
www.umt.edu/journalism. 


Send letters of interest to: 
Carol Van Valkenburg 
School of Journalism 
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32 Campus Drive 
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*, The University of 
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reer journalists twelve months to ex- 
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receive FREE TUITION and FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT of $22,000. They 
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The Director, 
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Columbus, OH 43210-1339 
Tel: (614) 292-1006 
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| compelling political personalities “left the 
electorate relatively unmoved.” 

The historians in 1924 also blamed the 
public’s diminishing interest in politics 
| on “the conditions of complex modern 
life... the frantic, overorganized, spectac- 
ular, urbanized, machine-driven world 
we live in today,” which, they said, had the 
effect of pushing political campaigns 
| from center stage to the sidelines. In ear- 
| lier times, “a political rally had all the ro- 
| mance and dramatic interest of circus day 
and they celebrated the occasion with 
barbecues and torchlight processions. 
Voting was a diversion as well as a duty... 
and the relative merits of parties and 
platforms were discussed with keen zest.” 


PEt oday, television is completing 
the job of crowding out politics 
and political campaigns. At first, 

—&. the new medium was indeed the 
magic box that reawakened the public's 
engagement in civic affairs. It brought 
home to millions the excitement of gavel- 
to-gavel coverage of the presidential nom- 
inating conventions. Audiences were 
thrilled to see the first televised presiden- 
tial debates in 1960. No one then could 
foresee that television’s seductive sitcoms, 
pseudo-reality shows, sports, movies, ac- 
tion drama, soft news, and stock market 
reports would dethrone election cam- 
paigns as the nation’s primary source of 

“sport and spectacle,” which is how Alexis 

de Tocqueville described America’s cam- 

paigns in the early eighteen hundreds. 

The massive Vanishing Voter surveys 
in 2000 confirm the increasingly negative 
| impact that today’s media have on voter 
| attitudes and participation. “ “Disgusted 
with politics’ came out at the top of the 
nonregistrant list and second on the non- 
| voter list,” Patterson writes, thanks in 
large measure to the media’s negative, 
dismissive, self-aggrandizing, arrogant, 
| aggressive, and diminishing coverage. In 
| the 2000 campaign, for every minute that 
| Bush and Gore were seen speaking on 
| network news shows, the reporters cover- 
| ing them talked for six minutes. 

| Still, no matter how justified Patterson’s 

| harsh criticism is, the lion’s share of the 


blame for voter apathy and absence be- 
longs to the flaws in the election system it- 
self, as Schlesinger and Eriksson wrote so 
presciently seventy-nine years ago. “No 
private commercial concern today is so 
careless of its public’s good will,” they said, 


“as is the government when it conducts an 
election.” And Patterson in his book focus- 
es on a laundry list of problems with the 


system: There are more House districts 


| 
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where incumbents run unopposed than 
have truly competitive elections. Flagrant 
political gerrymandering distorts election 
districts and drains races of competition, 
the lifeblood of politics. Professional con- 
sultants turn campaigns into mud-throw- 
ing contests in which too much money 
chases too few votes. Sharp issues have 
their edges ground down in order not to 
offend designated constituencies. Candi- 
dates are advised to bury their own clear 
convictions in the effort to capture unde- 
cided voters. Registration is still too diffi- 
cult in most states. The Electoral College 
virtually cuts voters out of the campaigns 
in “safe” states and distorts the end result. 
And campaigns last so long they produce 
apathy and voter fatigue. 

Patterson’s clearly written book offers a 
menu of sound, if somewhat predictable 
measures to help solve these problems: 
Abandon the Electoral College. Turn Elec- 
tion Day into a national holiday. Allow 
same-day voter registration. Encourage 
journalists to talk less. Reserve a good deal 
of free airtime for candidate debates, can- 
didate interviews, and candidate mes- 
sages. Tone down journalistic cynicism 
and preening. Shorten election campaigns 
to reduce the tedium factor. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is unlikely we'll see any of these re- 
forms happen in our lifetime. 

Schlesinger and Eriksson had a sense of 
urgency about the public’s declining civic 
engagement back in 1924. “No stone 
should be left unturned to develop a spirit 
of dynamic citizenship and to cure those 
conditions which are basic causes,” they 
wrote. They pleaded for “clearly defined is- 
sues” to restore drama and public interest 
to politics. “The schools can do much 
more .... The press, the radio, the pulpit, 
the universities, the labor unions, the 
chambers of commerce . . . must work as 
never before with the conscious purpose of 
restoring politics to its position as one of 
the major concerns of American life... . If 
the people cannot be cajoled or coerced in- 
to taking an interest in their own govern- 
ment,” they concluded, “the United States 
will be confronted with a still more serious 
problem, that of refashioning the govern- 
ment along lines that will . .. violate many 
cherished historic ideals of the nation.” 

Almost a century later, Patterson makes 
the same plea. How much longer can the 
world’s leading democracy continue to func- 
tion as a democracy while so many of its vot- 
ers vanish and so many of its citizens ignore 
the affairs of their own government? @ 


Lawrence K. Grossman is a former presi- 


dent of NBC News and PBS. 
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PARTY OF 


The Continuing Relevance of 
the Ultimate Outsider 


BY LES PAYNE 


t a rare soft moment in his life, 
/ H. L. Mencken was fetched by 


1 


/ a novel penned by a madcap 
A Englishman. Evelyn Waugh’s 


satiric The Loved One had wormed its way 


; disdain for all things 
ritish, including writers. Set in I eg 
es, the 1948 novel lampooned Holly- 
wood’s unique Forest ae manner of 


putting away its 


into the best of the Baltimore critic who 
made no secret of his 

B 

] 


dead. It so impressed 
Mencken that he shelved his Anglophobia 
ind agreed to have lunch with the Oxford- 
trained Waugh during his stopover in Bal- 
timore. 

These two quite different literary lions 
and gonzo journalists were to be brought 
together by a cub reporter at Mencken’s 
paper, the Baltimore Sun. The delicate 
arrangements fell through when Mencken 
was struck down by a massive stroke that 
incapacitated him for the rest of his life 

The cub reporter was William Manches- 
ter, who, in addition t 


his duties at the Sun, 


( 
was writing his very first book, a biography 
of Mencken called Disturber of the Peace. 

The larva effort was blasted by critics 
as little more than a Mencken echo piped 
by a wannabe. “Hero worship” 
George Jean Nathar n, wri iting in The New 
York Times oe Revie 'w, put down the bi- 
friend. Another 

Mencken cohort, Charles Angoff, 
in the Saturday Review that Manchester 
was “so Menckenian in style that it is 
sometimes embarrassing; carbon- copy 
menckenese is not easy to tak 


is how 


ographer of his close 


wrote 


Like all great writers, Manchester soon 
shadows of his imitative stage 
prodigious 
award-winning biographer with his own 

ing, though not dissimilar, lyrical 
style. “All artists steal,” the poet John Ciardi 
once rem uinded. “The trick is to case the 
right joints.” In Mencken, the young Man- 


escaped the 


and scaled the summit as 


for devel- 

oping the verve, depth, and clarity that pre- 

serve in hardcover such titans as JFK, Gen. 


chester had found the right join 


Douglas MacArthur, the Rockefeller family, 
and, most especially, Winston Churchill. 
While The Skeptic, by Terry Teachout, 
is by no means imitative of Mencken’s 
style, the biographer makes it clear that 


he comes not to bury the Sage of Balti- 
more but to praise him. Teachout, a con- 
servative journalist, portrays his subject 
“sympathetically,” even, he acknowledges, 
“from his point of view.” To him, the gar- 
gantuan writer, critic, and newspaper- 
man is the “quintessential voice of Amer- 
ican letters,” a nearly twentieth-century 
to the role that Mark Twain 
played in the last part of the nineteenth 
century. young was 
flr uenced by Twain, wl 10 painted 


equivalent 


ily 


the reporter ’s life as an adventure quite as 


romantic as that of a Wild West cowboy. 
Despite his high praise, Teachout im- 
—— ely marshals the vast resources 


available to him and puts on a good show. 
What keeps hi im off the cliffs is his inter- 
mittent criticisms, blasting Mencken at 
one point as “ontriting narrow,’ and 
1 . The biogra- 
PI her also begs to differ at interesting, 
poll nts 
a long ; the way. At one point, for exam iple 
Mencken claimed that the owner of The 
ican Mercury magazine begged him 


to stay On as editor 


two years longer than 
he thought wise. Sifting through other 


sources, the biographer raise s doubt. “That 
Teachout writes, 


and it may 


was { Mencken’s] version,” 


“written a decade after the fact, 


THE SKEPTIC: a we (OF H. L. MENCKEN 


rue, though there is no sugges- 
tion in his diary entries” to support it. 
This evenhandedness contrasts 
sharply with the style of his combative, 
cocksure subject, who spent a lifetime 
battling Puritanism, dismissing democ- 
racy, and snickering at the commoners 
he dubbed “boobus Americanus,” while 
skewering their U.S. presidents for 
everything 
syntax to scandals and attention deficit. 


from cowardly wars and bad 


Although the book tallies less thai 
the sum of its parts, Teachout’s “partial 
portrait” is worth the effort. It covers the 
requisite ground and is engagingly fresh 
in the less well-lit quadrants of Menck- 
en’s life. A bachelor for nearly half a cen- 
tury, he lived with his mother and was 
notoriously secretive about his private 


CJR 
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life . Pl LOW in 


g through passels of private 
papers, night musings sealed post- 
mortem, and shared personal letters, 


Teachout presents the sharpest account 
yet of Mencken’s private life and social 
involvement during his salad days. 
More significant fruit is available 
throughout Teachout’s exploration of the 
journalist whom Walter Lippmann 
pr aised for his profound influence on this 
“whole of educated people.” 


Early on, 


Mencken established himself as 
a literary critic of the first chop at Smart 
Set magazine —_ the wildly influential 
American Mercury. Though he missed the 
mark with many of the young writers he 
whooped along, he scored with several 
key survivors, including James Joyce, 
Joseph Conrad, Sinclair Lewis, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Theodore Dreiser, the fel- 
low German-American he shamelessly 
promoted. 

As an editor and author, as a seminal 
critic of literature, ideas, and society as a 
h American ori 


whole, the cigar-chewing 


nal was also a crazy-qu uil 


) 
tions. He craved individual liberty but re- 
jected democracy. For all his treatises on 


s, Mencken remained at bot- 


toma ‘prov incial man, nearly bereft of o 


th > bis J 


Ne t g issue 


riosity, who settled on his hardcore ideas 
early in life and never wavered. As Tea- 


chout points out, this pioneer, born ten 


months before ap ‘id was shot, saw 
e ge forty-one, hat ed tele- 
phones, avoided wouldn't drive 
a car, and never flew on a plane. 


What then makes Mencken — who 
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typed the last words of his newspaper | 


column in 1948 — relevant today? 

“Mencken’s social and political views, 
long thought irreversibly outdated, have 
become a resurgent strain in American 
thought,” Teachout writes. “Like it or 
not, the Mencken Weltanschauung is 
once again a force to be reckoned with, 
and written about.” 

Much is made of Mencken as critic, lit- 
erary man, and thinker, but if he is to take 
on currency now, the legs upon which he 
stands are those of the newspaperman. In 
this genre, it is not so much his ideas, and 
certainly not last century’s subject matter, 
that counts, but rather his unique ap- 
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proach, perspective, and writing style that 
pull Mencken to our times. 
“There is something delightful about | 
getting an idea on paper while it is hot and 
charming, and seeing it in print before it 
begins to pale and stale,’ Mencken wrote 
near the end of his life. His newspaper days | 
overlapped with his twenty-five years of 
writing and editing two separate magazines 
that printed ideas not altogether “hot.” 
Before their bitter break, Mencken | 
shared the magazine work with his close 
friend George Jean Nathan. After his | 
death, Nathan said that Mencken’s com- 
mitment to journalism necessitated his 
abandonment of the literary world. “The 


newspaperman in Mencken [had] super- 
seded the literary man,” Nathan said. “A 
much more serious attitude infected him. 
His relative sobriety took the alarming 
form of a consuming editorial interest in 
politics and a dismissal of his previous in- 
terest in belle-lettres.” Mencken’s brother 
August concurred: “I don’t know of any- 
thing that really interested him more than 
that newspaper.” 

Curiously, Mencken, an autodidact, was 
more often wrong on the big issues than 
he was right — wrong about FDR, about 
Calvin Coolidge, about the Great Depres- 
sion, about Hitler’s Germany. What then 
makes his journalism so special even to- 
day? Teachout concludes, along with other 
witnesses he brings to the stand, that it is 
his unique “style full of slapstick vigor.” 

Lippmann said, “The man is bigger 
than his ideas. It is no crime not to be a 
philosopher. What Mr. Mencken has cre- 
ated is a personal force in American life 
which has an extraordinary cleansing 
and vitalizing effect.” 

To Conrad as well, Mencken’s vigor was 
“astonishing. It is like an electric current. 
In all he writes there is a crackle of blue 
sparks like those one sees in a dynamo 
house amongst revolving masses of metal 
that give you a sense of enormous hidden 
power. For that is what he has... .” 

In addition to his style, the thing that 
makes Mencken useful today is his ap- 
proach. “He was primarily interested 
not in individual politicians,” Teachout 
writes, “or even in politics as such, but 
in the American national character.” 
Though his subject matter may have 
grown Stale there is an evergreen quality 
about that approach and that zestful 
style. Today’s young journalist need on- 
ly contemplate the fun Mencken would 
have had with the 2000 presidential 
election results, the priests’ sex scandal, 
the Christian Right, so-called. Or pon- 
der the relish with which the Baltimore 
sage would have taken on the Clintons 
of Little Rock, Donald Trump, and the 
Reverends Falwell, Jackson, and Robert- 
son — to say nothing of the forty-third 
occupant of the White House. 

encken’s sustaining influ- 

% B ence is evident in those writ- 

, ers, like William Manchester, 

A whose writing continued to 

bear Mencken’s mark. In journalism, 
though they are thinning now, there were 
young newspapermen growing up in Bal- 
timore, and scattered elsewhere, who 
swooned under the influence of Menck- 
en’s 1,600-word, iconoclastic, Monday 
column in The Sun. “{He} left a perma- 
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nent mark on the columnist’s craft” | 
writes Teachout. Chief among the benefi- | 
ciaries was Murray Kempton, though he | 
said that another Baltimore newspaper- | 


man, Russell Baker, more closely approx- 
imated the sage’s style. 
“He had great clarity,” Kempton, who 


died in 1997, said several years ago. | 


“None of his sentences was difficult. 
That is the gift of an ear. He also had that 


gift of laughter. He could be petty and | 


timid in his diaries, but there was none 


of that when he wrote [for publication]. | 


The curious thing is that the America 
Mencken was writing about, when he 


was writing about politics in the 1920s, | 
is very much like America of today. | 


Mencken is totally relevant.” 

In addition to his style, Mencken main- 
tained a somewhat alienated view of soci- 
ety. He was an outsider, which, in some 
sense, is not a bad quality for a journalist 
to secure, at least for his working hours. 

Mencken could go overboard, as when 
he skewered William Jennings Bryan in a 
Sun obituary, hours after the popular icon 
died. A polished version, “In Memoriam: 


W.J.B.” — “among the great ‘masterpieces 
of invective’” — is one of the most fre- | 


quently reprinted of his essays. Mencken’s | 
opening salvo had blue sparks flying: “Has | 
it been duly noted by historians that | 


William Jennings Bryan’s last secular act 


on this globe of sin was to catch flies? A cu- | 


rious detail, and not one without its sar- 
donic overtones. He was the most sedulous 
fly-catcher in American history, and in 
many ways the most successful. His quarry, 
of course, was not musca domestica but ho- 
mo neandertalensis. For forty years he 
tracked it with coo and bellow and up and 
down the backways of the republic ....” 
Bryan reached his apogee as a target in 
the Scopes trial, which Mencken helped 
arrange and covered, and where, from 
Dayton, Tennessee, he filed another sig- 
nature piece, “The Hills of Zion.” This 


dispatch, along with “The Sahara of the | 


Bozart,” set Mencken squarely against the | 


South and what passed for the Christian 
right of the 1920s. 


Though some mistakenly considered | 


Mencken a Tory, it seems clear that he was | 


neither left nor right. He opposed Prohibi- 
tion and censorship, and had a fixed view 
of the working man, but he certainly was 
no believer in democracy. All sides could 
claim parts of him. “I belong to no party,” 
he once proclaimed. “I am my own party.” 

That salient trait as an outsider, perhaps, 
most endears Mencken to journalists. It ap- 
pears to have stemmed from his having en- 
dured World Wars I and II as one with de- 
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vout and unapologetic sympathies for his 
ancestral homeland. He was barred from 
some journals and was harassed by the U.S. 
government as a spy. “Tipped off that 1524 
Hoilins Street might be searched,” Teachout 
writes, “he placed ‘all my more embarrass- 
ing papers’ in a strongbox, buried it in the | 
backyard, laid a stretch of brick pavement 
over the freshly dug hole, and settled in to 
face the wrath of his countrymen.” 

This perspective as a rebellious outlaw 
enlivened his prose and caught the eye of 
the young college crowd of his day. As ed- 
itor and voice of The American Mercury, 
Mencken was a darling of the best and the 
brightest not only at the Ivy League 


schools of the 1920s and °30s, but also at 
Tuskegee Institute. Along with his fearless 
iconoclasm, this sworn enemy of Anglo- 
American culture vigorously opposed 
lynching in the South as well as the Ku 
Klux Klan. These campaigns brought 
Mencken, warts and all, together with key 
elements of the black intelligentsia, in- 
cluding W.E.B. DuBois, James Weldon 
Johnson, and Walter White of the NAACP. 
While granting that Mencken gladly pub- 
lished the works of such black writers, Tea- 
chout loosely collars Mencken as a racist. 

While putting the chokehold on 
Mencken as “an anti-Semite,” the bio- 
grapher splits hairs along the way. 
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“Mencken’s prejudices against men in the 
mass were always open to revision in the 
particular,” he writes. This variation on the 
some-of-my best-friends rationale is tem- 
pered by the fact that almost all of Menck- 
en’s close friends were Jews. One of them, 
Charles Angoff, a top editor at the Mer- 
cury, was convinced that Mencken was an- 
ti-Semitic and said so in his autobiogra- 
phy, Portrait from Memory. With his deep 
“loyalty to the principles of civil liberties,” 
he wrote, Mencken’s anti-Semitism was 
deep-seated, nonviolent, “intellectual . . . 
and one might even say more dangerous.” 

Some of this was in the open while 
much of it was loosed with the publica- 
tion of his diaries three decades after his 


death. But long before that, readers knew 


well of his recorded notion that blacks 
were hopelessly inferior. He also declared 
the inferiority of the white masses of the 
‘wops, the ‘frogs, and such others of the 
human species that marked him as an 
equal-opportunity slur-monger. The no- 
torious exaggerator, in fact, put down just 
about everyone who was not German 
blue blood or to the manor born. 

Despite his misanthropy, as Teachout 
points out, Mencken’s generosity and 
personal force rendered him an unrelent- 
ing liberating power. He was, for his time, 
extraordinarily supportive of black writ- 
ers, urging them to strike out for their 
own territory. America’s first best-selling 
black novelist, Richard Wright, was sin- 
gularly inspired by Mencken’s “clear, 
clean, sweeping sentences .... He was us- 
ing words as a weapon, using them as one 
would use a club.” 

A dramatic detailing of Wright encoun- 
tering Mencken between hardcover is laid 
out in Black Boy. That book, by the author 
of Native Son, is displayed in the Enoch 
Pratt Library, with references to Mencken 
marked prominently in the mentor’s 
handwriting. 

Upon his death, obit writers reprinted 
Mencken’s considerate epitaph about 
winking at some homely girl that appeared 
at the end of his book Chrestomathy. Re- 
marks later prepared for the AP stated that 
he wrote for himself, and not to make the 
world a better place, deriving from his ef- 
forts the same “feeling of tension relieved 
and function achieved” that a cow enjoys 


upon giving milk. At any rate, the Sage of 


Baltimore did achieve what he took to be 
one of the principal desires of man: 

“I have delivered myself from ano- 
nymity.” 


Les Payne is deputy managing editor at 
Newsday. 
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BY JAMES BOYLAN 


THE PRESS EFFECT: 

POLITICIANS, JOURNALISTS, 

AND THE STORIES THAT SHAPE 
THE POLITICAL WORLD 

By Kathleen Hall Jamieson and 
Paul Waldman 

Oxford University Press. 

220 pp. $26 


a back-to-basics book. 
Jamieson, dean at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s 

School for Communication, and Wald- 
man, associate director of the school’s 
think tank, didactically review press 
blundering on the most important po- 
litical stories of recent years; they center 
on an extended and damning analysis of 
coverage of the 2000 election and post- 
election controversies. The central flaw 
they detect throughout is journalism 


his is 


reporting — amateur psychoanalyzing, 
hairtrigger prophesying, flagwaving, or 
event-shaping, as in the many stories 
prematurely treating George Bush as the 
president-elect. (The book twice quotes 
Dan Rather’s embarrassingly over-con 


in a book, put it in an album, hang it on 
the wall. George Bush is the next presi- 
dent of the United States.”) Jamieson 
and Waldman find that journalists have 
lost sight of their obligation to serve as 
“custodians of fact.” They call for 


coverage: “Reporters have to be cog- 
nizant not only of the methods that 
politicians and other political actors use 


through which the reporters themselves 
see events and the frames that structure 
the stories they tell about them.” 


NEWSWORKERS UNITE: 

LABOR, CONVERGENCE, AND NORTH 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 

by Catherine McKercher 
Rowman & Littlefield 

223 pp. $75; $27.95 paper 


ne is likely to read the title of 
this monograph as a slogan: 
“Newsworkers Unite!” Wrong. 


January/February 2003 


Annenberg | 


that blurs into grander forms than mere | 


clusory statement in the late hours of | 
election night: “Sip it, savor it, cup it, | 
photostat it, underline it in red, press it 


greater self-consciousness in political 


to bend the truth, but of the lenses | 


| 


| 


It is merely a declarative: “Newsworkers | 
Unite,” an account of how North Amer- | 
ican newspaper unions, long divided in- | 
to traditional crafts, responded to | 
changing technology and corporate 
consolidations by creating new al- 
liances, often with unions outside the 
news field. McKercher, a professor at the 
school of journalism at Carleton Uni- 
versity in Ottawa, tells an intricate story, 
emphasizing its Canadian aspects. Nec- 
essarily — because such unions as The | 
Newspaper Guild cross international | 
boundaries — she describes what hap- 
pened in the United States as well, no- 
tably the failed merger between the | 
guild and the International Typograph- 
ical Union and the guild’s later absorp- | 
tion into the Communications Workers 
of America. McKercher is uncertain 
about the future, suggesting that merg- 
ers have helped the unions survive with- 
out necessarily making them more 
powerful. 


WAR TORN: 

STORIES OF WAR FROM 

THE WOMEN REPORTERS 

WHO COVERED VIETNAM 

By Tad Bartimus, Denby Fawcett, 
Jurate Kazickas, Edith Lederer, 
Ann Bryan Mariano, Anne Morrissy 
Merick, Laura Palmer, Kate Webb, 
and Tracy Wood; 

introduction by Gloria Emerson 
Random House 

291 pp. $24.95 


wagee he effect of reading this collection 
— the testimony thirty-odd years 
later of nine women who worked 
as journalists in Vietnam — is cumula- 
tive and saddening. The nine were, by 
and large, latecomers to the war, many 


the same age as the soldiers whose or- 
deals they covered, and none elite 
enough to make it into the histories that 
celebrate Halberstam, Bigart, or Hig- 
gins. Only Kate Webb of UPI, who was 
captured by North Vietnamese, declared 
dead, and released, was widely known at 
the time. They were brought together by 
Christine Martin, dean of West Virginia 
University’s journalism school, and this 
book grew out of that meeting. They re- 
vealed that Vietnam — the war, the 
country, love, turmoil — was still em- 


<S REPORTS 


course, each of them faced difficulty in 
being accepted as women covering 
combat, but what has stuck with them 
most is less their role as pioneers than 


what they saw — the waste and tragedy 
imposed on a beautiful country and its 
people. 


REPORTING CIVIL RIGHTS; 

PART ONE: AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
1941-1963; PART TWO: 

AMERICAN JOURNALISM 1963-1973 
Advisory Board: Clayborne Carson, 
David Garrow, Bill Kovach, and Carol 
Polsgrove 

The Library of America 

Two volumes: 996 pp., 986 pp. 

$40 each volume 


ver the last twenty years, the 

nonprofit Library of America 

has performed an immense ser- 
vice in offering accurate, readable edi- 
tions of American literature. One of the 
tasks it has undertaken is the preserva- 
tion between covers of the literature of 
American journalism. It issued two vol- 
umes each on coverage of World War II 
and the Vietnam War. The two new vol- 
umes titled Reporting Civil Rights offer a 
generous range of the reporting and 
comment on three decades of that his- 
toric struggle — from A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s call in 1941 for a march on 
Washington for integration of the 
armed forces and defense industries to 
Alice Walker’s rueful look backward in 
1973. More than 150 writers are repre- 
sented, black and white, mainstream 
and dissident, eloquent and blunt; one 
is tempted simply to list names. Some 
articles are exciting surprises, such as 
Sterling A. Brown’s “Out of Their 
Mouths,” drawn from the voices of 
blacks and whites in November 1942; 
others are familiar but still gripping, 
such as Relman Morin’s crisp AP story 
on school integration from Little Rock 
in 1957, dictated from a telephone 
booth under attack by the white mob. 
The volumes contain a detailed 
chronology and biographical informa- 
tion on the writers. * 


James Boylan is the founding editor of CIR 
and professor emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of Massachu- 


bedded in their hearts and minds. Of 


setts-Amherst. 
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GOT URDU? 


THE PRESS AND PRIVACY 


HOMEGROWN EDITOR 


me vveod 


ESSAY 


The Quiet Newsroom 


And the Shiny New Press 


a hen I recently paid a visit to the newsroom 

of my hometown paper, the Springfield, 

Massachusetts, Union-News and Sunday 
= Republican, | politely asked if I could put 
my jacket and bag down on a nearby desk. A reporter 
looked up and told me that the desk had been unoccu- 
pied for a couple of years, so of course I could. I looked 
around. The editors were in their morning meeting and 
there was only that one reporter on the large “city desk” 


BY ADEELHASSAN side of the newsroom, which had more than 
: thirty terminals. 


Through the windows I could see construction workers putting the 
finishing touches on an addition that will house a new German-made 
press and a new distribution facility, a stunning $30 million project to 
prepare this medium-size newspaper for the future. The major invest- 
ment comes after a $2.75 million purchase of new computer systems for 
the editorial, advertising, and business departments and last summer’s 
purchase of thirteen digital cameras for the photo staff. This is a newspa- 
per willing to invest in capital improvements. Its owners, the Newhouse 
family and their Advance Publications Inc., have a yearly revenue of $4 
billion. 

The Newhouses bought 40 percent of the stock in this family-owned 
newspaper in 1960 and then fought in court for six years to gain control of 
the rest. They acquired a rich piece of journalistic history dating back to 
1824. The paper enjoyed a national reputation and was routinely read in the 


White House in its first century of existence. “In many respects, the Spring- 
field Republican stands as the greatest achievement in American journal- 

ism,” said The New Republic in 1915. The magazine also called the paper’s 
newsroom “ the best training school in the country.’ Charles Dow, founder 
of The Wall Street Journal, and Tom Wolfe, the reporter turned novelist, were 
just two of the luminaries to come out of its newsroom. In terms of impact, 
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It’s not that reporters aren't happy about 


the new press. 


t’s just the stark contrast: 


$30 million for new machinery; $0 for new staff 


the paper enjoys a monopoly in a circulation area 
that encompasses dozens of small- to mid-size towns. 

My own connection to the paper runs deep. I de- 
livered it in middle school, worked in the sports de- 


partment during high school, and worked in the 
news department during and after college. While 


other journs ilists under thirty their “dream 
newspaper” with cjr for this issue, I feel that in 
some ways I have already worked at mine. For a 
young reporter, this was it. 

But the days of the dream newsroom in Spring- 
field may be over. I recently spent three days there, 
only to discover that while the Union-News is quite 
willing to invest in machinery, it is not investing in 
the quality of reporting and writing that those ma- 
chines reproduce. The Newhouse Way has been won- 
derful for editorial content in papers like the Star- 
Ledger in New Jersey or the Portland Oregonian. The 
company grants a lot of autonomy to its publishers, 
who, in turn, can give editors the freedom to shape a 
paper without measuring everything against the bot- 
tom line. 


hich raises questions abot ut Spring- 
field. For the last couple of years, the 
newsroom has been unable to replace 
staffers who leave. a an enterprise 
editor who left in March 2000 has yet to be re- 
placed; a medical reporting beat remains vacant; a 
statewide 1999 disap- 


peared; two day-shift city editors do ae work that 


education beat ‘created ji 


four used to do; a photographer who died in a mo- 
torcycle accident won't be replaced; a police re- 
porter might have to cover meetings with one ear 
while listening to a scanner with another. Invest- 
ments that editors made in identifying and nurtur- 
ing young talent have largely gone to waste because 
the young reporters are leavi ing as soon as they can. 
Hired to work part-time at 29.5 rym four days, 
with almost no benefits, some of these reporters 
produce a week’s worth of stories in three days 
since one day is a weekend day. Most of them put in 
many more hours than they’re paid for. Predictably, 
a newspaper somewhere else offers them a full-time 
gig and off they go, one recently saying “there’s no 
future for me here.” They’re not replaced and an- 
other reporter picks up the responsibilities. “I feel 
bad for the community,” says Bill Zajac, a veteran 
reporter. “They re not going to receive the coverage 
they're used to and local coverage is our bread and 
butter.” The paper’s slogan remains: “Where the 
news hits home.” 

I remember my first days in the Union-News 
newsroom in 1994: it was loud and bustling with life 


and there seemed to be a lack of space. Some desks 
had to be shared by two reporters. Circulation was 
vear 110,000 daily and more than 150,000 on Sun- 
days. Today, it’s approximately 89,000 and 134,000 
respectively. 

It’s not that reporters aren't happy about their 
shiny new press, sheathed behind a vit of glass to 
be visible to the public. It’s just the stark contrast: 
$30 million for the new machines and their fancy 
addition, $0 for additional staff in the newsroom. 
After attending a morning news meeting, I spoke to 
Wayne Phaneuf, the executive editor, — been 
with the paper since 1969. He emphatically denied 

that his newsroom is somehow beit 1g shor tch cio 
as a way of helping to pay for this state-of-the-art 
press. “The truth is that we need the new press to 
stay alive,” he said. “You have to upgrade for the fu- 
ture.” When asked to quantify the newsroom 
shrinkage, Phaneuf took a long pause and then said 
staffing was strong when compared to local televi- 
sion news staffs. “The days are gone of not paying 
attention to the details,” he said. “There was a lais- 

sez-faire attitude at newspapers for a while.” Be- 
cause he has a leaner staff, Phaneuf says he uses re- 


gional “w ae ” more, in which reporters in different 


e to a longer piece, which is handled 
by a single editor and then used in every edition. 


Indeed, through the Herculean efforts of devot- 


areas contribu 


ed reporters and editors, the paper’s quality has 
not dipped as precipitously as its circulation. And, 
of course, the nation is in an economic downturn 
But reporters like Zajac are concerned. “No matter 
where you work, whether it’s in a newsroom or an- 
other business, if you lose workers and the compa- 
ny’s workload is not being reduced, you can’t ex- 
pect the product to not be a little diminished.” 

have a young reporter’s perspective and I’m 
not a businessman, and for all I know, Larry Mc- 
Dermott, the editor-turned-publisher, may have a 
new plan for the new year. But he declined to talk 
to me when I visited his office for a scheduled in- 
terview or to respond to questions via e-mail. So | 
still want to know: Why enhance the quality of the 
printing but not the reporting that gets printed? 
Readers buy a local newspaper because of local 
news. If the publisher is unwilling to invest in the 
newsroom, why should readers invest time and 
noney in the product? # 


After working at the Union-News, Adeel Hassan 
attended Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism. He is now an assistant 
editor at cr. 
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VOICES 


Multilingual Polling 


Its Time Has Come 


_ any pollsters don’t like to 

4 hear this, but to get an 

accurate read of opinion 

in this country today you 

must interview in multiple languages. 

ra There are three basic perils in 

conducting English-only polling 
among linguistic minority groups: 

@ Respondents with a limited grasp 

of English cannot give an- 

swers that fully reflect their 

opinions. In many cases, to avoid the embarrassment 

of saying “I don’t understand the question,” respon- 


dents answer, “I don't know” or “I’m undecided,’ 
when in fact neither is true. 


@ With sensitive topics — such as immigration is- 
sues, and controversial political and foreign-policy 
questions — Latino and Asian immigrants some- 


times give one answer if asked in English, and a dif- 
ferent but more honest answer if asked in their native 
tongue. 

m Worst of all, the respondent may simply refuse to 
answer any questions, therefore disappearing from 
the poll entirely. This can lead to underrepresentation 
of that minority group, and thus a misrepresentation 
of the group’s opinions. 

Consider the opposite outcomes of pre-election 
polls among Latino voters conducted by the Los Ange- 
les Times and La Opinion, the Spanish-language dail) 
in Los Angeles, during the 1994 political campaign. 
One of the key issues was Proposition 187, supported 
by Governor Pete Wilson, which would have denied 
access to public education and social services to un- 
documented immigrants. The September 14, 1994, 
Los Angeles Times poll showed Proposition 187 win- 
ning among Latino voters by 52 percent to 42 percent. 
Another Times poll in October showed a dead heat. 
But the La Opinion pre-election poll — conducted in 
early October — indicated a different reality: only 15 
percent of Latino voters supported the measure and 
69 percent were opposed. (After weeks of such dispar- 
ity, a Times poll the week before the vote showed 65 
percent of Latino voters opposed and 22 percent in fa- 
vor.) The Times's exit poll that year found that 23 per- 
cent of Latino voters supported Proposition 187 and 
77 percent opposed it. 

The major methodological difference between the 
two polls was that La Opinion interviewed more than 50 
percent of its Latino voters in Spanish, while the Times, 


according to Susan Pinkus, who directs the Times poll 
interviewed less than 10 percent in Spanish. (Proposi- 
tion 187 was adopted with 59 percent of the vote, but 
has since been ruled largely unconstitutional.) 

This pattern was repeated in the 1998 election with 
Proposition 227, which sought to end bilingual edu- 
cation in California. A Los Angeles Times poll in May 
1998 showed that 62 percent of Latinos supported the 
measure, while a La Opinion poll at the same time 
found only 30 percent Latino support. Exit polls 
showed that about 37 percent of Latino voters sup- 
ported 227. (The measure was adopted.) 

In 2001 and 2002, my firm conducted two polls in 
California — not in one or two languages but in 
twelve languages. The results provide solid evidence 
that interviewing ethnic and linguistic minorities in 
their own language yields a depth and richness of 
opinion that is missing from English-only polls. 

One study, involving 1,000 respondents, measured 
the effects of the September 11 terrorist attacks on Cal- 
ifornia’s ethnic and linguistic minorities. The languages 
in which we interviewed were Cantonese, Mandarin, 
Vietnamese, Tagalog, Urdu, Farsi, Dari, Arabic, Korean, 
Hindi, Spanish, and English. It found that the attacks 
had significant negative psychological, social, and finan- 
cial impacts on immigrant groups. Many reported hav- 
ing lost their jobs or making less money, getting de- 
pressed more often, feeling insecure about their future, 
and experiencing heightened discrimination. 

Post-9/11 English-language polls didn’t reflect such 
deep angst among the general population. For exam 
ple, an August 2002 Knight Ridder poll found that on- 
ly 9 percent still agreed with the statement “I get de- 
pressed more often now than I did before September 
11th.” In contrast, 56 percent of Middle Easterners, 50 
percent of Hispanics, and 45 percent of Asians agreed 
with the same statement in our survey. For most An- 
glo-Americans, financial life returned to normal short- 
ly after the tragedy. The Knight Ridder poll found that 
only 19 percent of all Americans’ personal finances had 


Sergio Bendixen is president of Bendixen & Associates, 

a Miami management and communications consulting 
group specializing in the Latino population and market in 
the U.S. and Latin America. He has been an on-air political 
analyst and commentator for the Spanish International 
Network, Univision, CNN en Espanol, and Telemundo. 
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been hurt “a lot” by 9/11. Conversely, 37 percent of Hispanics _ increased its capacity to interview in Spanish over the last decade, 
and 36 percent of Asians reported substantial drops in income and according to Susan Pinkus, it has recently polled in Man- 
after 9/11 in our poll. darin, Cantonese, Korean, Tagalog, a ind Vietnamese as well The 
Why did we conduct these multilingual polls in California? | Miami Herald has polled in Spanish for years, and — with the in- 
Because according to the 2000 Census, California is the first flux of Haitians into South Florida — it now also polls in Creole. 
“majority-minority” mainiand state. That is, almost 17 million Clearly, the ethnic tide has turned in America. Pollsters and 
of California's 33.9 million residents are minorities. But Califor- the Eng glish-I language media alike will simply be emul: a King 
nia is only a precursor of sweeping demographic change that is Canute’s fut ility if they try to hold it ba ck Instead of drow ning 
redefining America. According to the census, the Hispanic pop- __ in this tide, they should surf it by doing more stories tha at reflect 
ulation of North Carolina increased by 394 percent between _ these immigrant communities, more polls that seek opit inions in 
1990 and 2000, and Georgia’s by 300 percent. the respondents’ own language. They can, if they will. & 
Reaching those disparate minority 
groups, divin ling their views, and making 
them feel part of the American tapestry 
presents profound challenges — and, too 
often unseen, opportunities — for tradi- 
tional English-language media and poll- 
takers = 
Is it more expensive, more complex, and 
more time-consuming to interview in mul- 
tiple languag west Yes. In my experience, mul- 
tilingual polls cost at least 30 percent more 7 ry A ] 
than single-language polls because transla- 7 & .. | With help trom a fellowship 
tors must be hired and because bilingual in- [ a _P~h | Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter 
terviewers are more expensive. The project | d Bt fi | Barbara White Stack examined 
coordinator must also spend additional | . ~ & Ly | the impact of access to child 
time making sure the questionnaires in dif- Y - » © | abuse and neglect hearings. 
fe languages are compatible. | Her award-winning series, 
But pre Close, director of New Ba > “Open Justice,” challenged 
ifornia Media, an org ranization foundec | PHOTO BY MICHAEL BONFIGL! _—i| Pe nnsy lvania to honor its con- 
in 1996 that includes more than 400 eth- 
| stitutional guarantee that “all courts shall be open.” A 
in a state where 40 percent of the people | state appeals court is deciding the issue, and a legislative 
don't speak English at home. We journal- committee has cited the series in calling for access. 
ists are missing the boat by assuming that Fre elance photographer Michael Bonfigli, inspired by 
we know what ‘public opinion’ is. The | briefings on education and immigration, has begun 
| ancient Greeks referred to people who tracking a Nicaraguan family’s fitful adjustment to Amer- 
didn’t have standing in the public forum, ican suburbia. & Sue Horton, editor of the Los Angeles 
| the polis, as ‘idiots’ Here, thousands of | Times’ Sunday Opinion section, has mined her fellow- 
| years later, we're relegating to ‘idiot’ sta- ship experience when handling articles on child care, ed- 
tus those who aren't part of the polis’ a juvenile justice and more: “Not a week passes 
, through no fault of their own. | rat | don’t draw on what I learned , 
se Multilingual polling is an indispens- pose the contacts I made.” a Fellowships in 
i able tool to help minorities enter the po- | 
lis. “It’s not the ballot box that gives peo- Our fellowships can help you * 
Bd ple a sense of belonging,” Close argues. translate ideas into substantive stories. hi -§ 
“It's the sense of having a voice, of this Fell hi f ? 
hunger to be visible in the media culture.” Sy ee ee | 


The pollster Rob Schroth, president of four days to six months, with B. 
Washington, D.C.-based Schroth & Asso- | all-expenses-paid conferences in 


! 

pollsters, and clients ‘th vat English-only 

moll ng is a major methodological failure.” 

| There is evidence that multilingual | APPLY BY MARCH 15. For details about our program, based at 
polling is becoming a reality. It is impor- | the University of Maryland, sec REN Le: Rh 
: tant to note that the Los Angeles Times has 
led the way. The Times has substantially 
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} he ha pe “tr ing 7 9 
ciates, says he has spent ten years trying to | Washington, D.C., and stipends mal 1CcV 
explain to newspa reporters, other 
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VOICES 


Press Rights Versus Privacy 


A pending case may open a back door to prior restraint 


he continuing conflict be- 

tween press rights and pri- 

vacy rights will flare up ear- 

ly in the year when a federal 

court considers a strange and extend- 

ed legal skirmish over a secretly taped 

, 1996 phone conversation that was 

leaked to the press. The tape’s speak- 

ers were Newt Gingrich and other 

BY MARTIN E. HALSTUK prominent Republicans. 

The leaker was a con- 

gressman from Washington state, Jim McDermott, the 

top Democrat on the House Ethics Committee, which 

was investigating Gingrich for ethics violations. One of 

the Republicans, Congressman John Boehner of Ohio, 
is suing McDermott for violation of privacy. 

Technology makes it possible not only for strangers 
to pry electronically into our lives, but also for corpo- 
rations and government to accumulate vast stores of 
personal information about us. Fears about disclosing 
this information have made it acceptable, even routine, 
for government to control the flow of information 
about people, and about itself. 

As the boundaries of privacy 'aw expand, however, 
the amount of information available to the public 
shrinks. The 107th Congress considered at least forty 
privacy bills. And the Supreme Court has recognized 
that a constitutional right of privacy may prohibit dis- 
closure of a private conversation, even one between 
public officials on a public issue. In deciding Bartnickiv. 
Vopper nearly two years ago, a Court majority said pri- 
vacy rights and press rights deserve equal constitutional 
protection. Free-speech and free-press rights prevailed 
in that case, but just barely. When the federal district 
court in Washington, D.C., hears the McDermott 
case, privacy stands a good chance of trumping dis- 
closure, thus eroding the public’s right to know. 

The facts: In December 1996, leading Republicans, 
including Gingrich, Boehner, Dick Armey, and Tom 
DeLay, among others, held a conference call. Boehner 
was on his cell phone while driving through Florida. 
The conversation focused on a proposal under which 
Gingrich would accept a reprimand from the ethics 
committee and pay a fine to avert a protracted and 
humiliating public hearing. The GOP leaders also 
discussed tactics to attack the committee’s findings in 
a way that would protect Gingrich from suspicion 
that he was behind the attacks. 

A Florida couple heard the conversation on a scan- 
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ner, taped it, and forwarded the tape to McDermott. 
McDermott made copies available to The New York 
Times, The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, and Roll 
Call, all of which published stories on the conversa- 
tion. McDermott resigned from the committee inves- 
tigation after Republicans raised questions about the 
legality of his action. The Florida couple, John and 
Alice Martin, were prosecuted under the Electronic 
Communications Privacy Act and fined $1,000. 
Boehner later sued McDermott for damages under 
the act because McDermott leaked the tape, knowing 
it had been recorded illegally. 

The coming trial is a retrial ordered by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Previously, a Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D.C., had ruled for Boehner on grounds 
that McDermott’s actions represented “conduct,” not 
“speech,” which would be constitutionally protected. The 
Supreme Court sent the case back after it decided Bart- 
nicki v. Vopper, which concerned a secretly recorded cell- 
phone conversation between two Pennsylvania teachers’ 
union representatives. The call had been aired by a local 
radio station. The union representatives sued the station 
under the Electronic Communications Privacy Act, but 
the High Court ruled six to three that the First Amend- 
ment protected the station from punishment. 

Most legal experts agree the Bartnicki decision rep- 
resents a very narrow First Amendment victory, lim- 
ited to the facts in that case. And in light of the Circuit 
Court’s decision for Boehner in round one, McDer- 
mott and the First Amendment are in for a tough fight. 
So is the press. Although this suit focuses on McDer- 
mott’s actions, the case clearly has free-press implica- 
tions: If a whistle-blower — guiltless of illegal taping 
and innocent of soliciting an unlawful recording 
can be punished for alerting the press to information, 
such a precedent would have a chilling effect on the 
flow of information to the press. 

In effect, Boehner’s suit seeks to open a back door 
to prior restraint under the guise of protecting priva- 
cy, a popular rallying cry that’s being turned on its 
head when used to permit public officials to suppress 
leaks about important issues. @ 


Martin E. Halstuk, a former courthouse reporter for the 
San Francisco Chronicle and copy editor for the Los 
Angeles Times, teaches media law in the College of 
Communications at Pennsylvania State University. 
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VOICES 


Homegrown Editor 


In a transient age, the pleasure of staying put 


largest city in New York State. 

I knew where the courthouses 
were: my father tried cases in them. I 
knew where the major downtown 
department store used to be: my 


BY MARGARET SULLIVAN mother had been its 


women’s clothing 
buyer. I knew where Bethlehem Steel’s massive fur- 
naces once roared — the soot from its smokestacks 


drifted down onto my grade-school uniforms, hung 
out to dry on a backyard clothesline. 

In short, I knew my way around. That’s the good 
news, but it’s also the bad news for any kid who grows 
up to become the editor of the hometown paper. And 
it may be the good and bad news for that newspaper’s 
community, too. 

These days, it’s more the exception than the rule 
for a homegrown journalist to edit a metropolitan 
daily. In an age of chain ownership of newspapers, a 
far more typical situation is that of my friend, 
Thomas Callinan, recently named editor of Gannett’s 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Before that, for two years, he was 
editor of The Arizona Republic in Phoenix, also 
owned by Gannett. When he got that appointment 
two years ago, he’d been to Phoenix only for a couple 
of visits. He’d spent the last seven years as a top editor 
in Rochester, and before that he’d been in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Lansing, Michigan; and Fort Myers, 
Florida. 

Over the years, he’d become adept at getting out 
into different communities, connecting with readers, 
and becoming familiar with local concerns. Phoenix 
was no different; he just climbed the learning curve, 
and started doing the job. 

For me, the built-in familiarity has advantages. Al- 
though I’ve lived in Washington, D.C., and Chicago, 
and spent time in places as far-flung as Calcutta and 
Katmandu, | remain fluent in Buffalo’s local language. 
I know, for example, that the words “wide right” con- 
jure up not just the errant kick that lost the 1991 Super 
Bowl for the Buffalo Bills but the entire soul-crushing 
string of four Super Bowl losses in a row. 

More to the point, when a health-care corporation 
threatened to close Buffalo’s Children’s Hospital last 
year, I fully understood that the hospital was more 


hen I yecame editor of 
| \ The Buffalo News in 
\ 1999, I didn’t need a 

tour of the second- 


than a building with doctors and equipment. Resi- 
dents treasure it as a community jewel; they’re at- 
tached to Children’s in a deep and not entirely ratio- 
nal way. That understanding helped guide the paper’s 
aggressive coverage of the controversy; and, arguably, 
that coverage may have helped save the hospital. 

But familiarity can have its drawbacks, too. How 
do you get a fresh pel mapective on a city in which you 
blew out the candle on your first birthday cake or 
went to your first dance? 

What about fair play? Can anyone really exert utter 
impartiality when a story involves people you first 
met when they were twice your height? And how 
about the old friends who call and want something — 
are you fully prepared to tell your old parish priest 
that there’s no reporter for that church story he’s so 
enthusiastic about? 

Sometimes, the hometown connections can get 
downright bizarre. When I spoke recently at a local 
suburban high school and told the students that I had 
grown up in nearby Lackawanna, it caused a big reac- 
tion — some students goofily pretended to cower un- 
der their desks. That’s because only a few weeks be- 
fore, a huge national news story had been based in 
that small city that adjoins Buffalo: a suspected al 
Qaeda sleeper cell had been identified in Lackawan- 
na’s Yemenite community. 

Making a few sp yectacular leay ps of illogic, these 
teenagers figured that if the newspaper editor were 
from Lackawanna, she must be a terrorist or maybe a 
sympathizer. 

The truth is, though, that The Buf ffalo News cov- 
ered the Lackawanna cell story no differently because 
of my local roots. We neither pulled our punches nor 
threw them harder. 

And I must admit that my familiarity proved use- 
less in this case. The day after the story broke, as we 
were scouring Lackawanna for yearbook photos of 
the suspects, I handed a reporter the phone number 
of a minor official I'd known years ago. The reporter's 
request was greeted by a shout of “No!” and the un- 
mistakable sound of a slammed-down phone. 

So much for my inside connections. & 


Margaret Sullivan began at The Buffalo News as a 
reporting intern in 1980. After stints as reporter, metro 
columnist, features editor, and managing editor, she 
was named editor in 1999. 
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Stalled C.A.R. 


aS 


Computer-assisted reporting: Journalism is still way behind 


- few years ago I met a 
teacher at Northwestern’s 
summer “Cherubs” pro- 


are 2 gram for high school jour- 
 nalists. He told me he bans his stu- 
dents from “playing” on the Web 
during class time. “They’re always 
; looking something up online and 
= & a 


not doing their work,” he grumbled. 
BY MIKE REILLEY My response: Have you ever 

taught them how to use an on- 
line database to find information on their school or 
community? Do they know where the city’s online 
“city server” is? Do they know how to look up state and 
federal legislation online? How to search for a publicly 
traded company’s proxy statement? How to use an ex- 
pert database? Did he realize how valuable an online 
phone, e-mail, or map directory was to a young intern 
or reporter starting a job in a new community? His re- 
sponse: a blank stare. 

In the September/October cir, Harvard University’s 
John Lenger delivered an interesting and, sadly, true 
depiction of how students and young journalists rely 
too much on the Web for much of their research (“If a 
Tree Doesn't Fall on the Internet, Does It Really Exist?” 
http://www.cjr.org/year/02/5/lenger.asp). But there is 
another problem, one that is not the students’ fault. 
Journalism professors, as well as newsroom leaders, 
need to climb the learning curve of this magnificent re- 
search tool, so that they can teach their students and 
staff not only when to go to the Web — and when not 
to — but how to maximize its reporting potential. 

Twenty years ago journalists spent hours poring 
over Campaign spending statistics because they didn’t 
have databases at sites such as OpenSecrets.org and 
CampaignFinance.org. Today, these research databas- 
es should be a part of any reporting course’s curricu- 
lum or any newsroom’s skills training program. Every 
reporter working the city desk should be trained in 
how to use these databases — whether they had train- 
ing in college or not. 

Sadly, many journalism schools are far behind the 
industry in teaching Web research, and the same is 
true for some newsrooms. Many schools focus on 
Web design and may only offer a computer-assisted 
reporting course as an elective. Meanwhile, basic re- 
porting courses fail to show students how to read a 
spreadsheet or apply critical-thinking skills when 
evaluating Web content. 
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Thankfully, some journalism programs are keep- 
ing up with the times. For instance, as part of its new 
converged curriculum, the University of Southern 
California is weaving computer-assisted reporting in- 
to all its reporting classes. At Northwestern’s Medill 
School of Journalism, all undergraduate newspaper 
majors must take a C.A.R. course. 

So what should professors be telling students? 
Treat the Web as another tool in their arsenal, same as 
they would a tape recorder, notebook, pen, public 
records office, an interview, or a trip to the library. 

Showing students a few Web sites isn’t enough. 
Coach them through weekly research assignments us- 
ing databases, spreadsheets, search engines, phone 
and e-mail directories, etc. Invite the local newspa- 
per’s librarian to address the class, or tour the news- 
paper’s library and town hall records department. If 
you live in the same town as your state’s capitol, take 
your students over to the “bill room” and show them 
how to pull research on a referendum. Then show 
them what public-records databases can be found on- 
line — and which ones cannot. 

Such activities could easily be adapted to a news- 
room training program led by the staff’s C.A.R. expert, 
news librarian, and editors. Seminars could be orga- 
nized into short weekly sessions or a weekend “boot 
camp,’ depending on the time limitations of staff. 

There’s much more high-quality information 
available today than ever before. Who would have 
thought, even ten years ago, that we could have in- 
stant access to summaries of local and federal legisla- 
tion online, the ability to search newsgroups and sto- 
ry databases for obscure topics, and post a query ona 
Web site about a story idea? Today, you can use data- 
bases to track convicted sex offenders by county, city, 
and even zip code, a process that would have taken 
hours in the past. And municipal Web sites give access 
to contact information and police and fire statistics 
twenty-four hours a day, not just the eight hours or so 
that city hall is open. 

As journalism educators and newsroom leaders, we're 
responsible for teaching our students and professional 
colleagues to use this great resource to its fullest. @ 


Mike Reilley, a former reporter and editor at the Los 
Angeles Times, was one of the founding editors of the 
Chicago Tribune's Internet edition. 
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2000 with Narco News's pub- 
lisher, Al Giordano, at Boston 
University. 

While this may appear to 
be a small inaccuracy, it is not 
the only error of easily con- 
firmed facts. 

As developer of an invest- 
ment adviser, Solari, I need 
accurate and factual informa- 
tion to make decisions that 
affect the finances of my 
clients, my potential in- 


vestors, and the well-being of 


entire communities. Your re- 
port inadvertently reveals 
why I have moved away from 
corporate media and come to 
trust the reports of indepen- 
dent journalists like Gior- 
dano and Narco News. 
CATHARINE AUSTIN FITTS 
Solari, Inc. 
Hickory Valley, Tennessee 
The editors reply: Fitts is not a 
regular speaker on college cam- 
puses; the drug summit in the 
story occurred in February, not 


January, 1999; the full name of 


the law firm mentioned is Akin 
Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld. 
We regret the errors. 


ned 


Unreformed 
Contrary to what you wrote in 
your Laurel to the Brattleboro 
Reformer (CJR, November/I Je- 
cember), the purpose of Ver- 
mont Yankee’s meeting with 
the paper last August was not 
to have Eesha Williams taken 
off the beat; it was to draw at- 
tention to the anticorporate 


screed that is the central 
theme of Williams’s book 
Grassroots Journalism. We 


never asked that he be reas- 
signed. Our question to the 
Reformer folks was simply 


this: What assurances can you 
give us that we will be treated 


fairly by the author of a book | 


that clearly is a call to journal- 
istic activism, not fair and ob- 
jective reporting? 

Although there clearly were 
areas of disagreement during 
the meeting, the tone was gen- 
erally cordial and profession- 
al. We left with assurances that 


the Reformer would be fair to | 


Vermont Yankee and respon- 
sive to legitimate issues we 


might raise in the future. 


In the three months since, | 


my colleague Rob Williams has 


written numerous e-mails to | 


the paper disputing aspects of 
the Reformer’s coverage of Ver- 
mont Yankee and pointing out 
specific errors in fact and in- 
stances he regards as bias clear- 
ly based on some of the tactics 
described in Grassroots Jour- 
nalism. Not one of these issues 
has been addressed (or even 
acknowledged). It is fairly ob- 
vious to us that the Reformer is 
simply blowing off every one 
of our concerns after giving lip 
service last August to being re- 
sponsive and responsible. 
BRIAN COSGROVI 


Director of Public Affairs | 


Entergy Nuclear Vermont 
Yankee 
Vernon, Vermont 


| Clarification 


In the 
issue, a Dart was aimed at Vil- 
lage Voice Media and New 
Times Inc. for a deal in which 


November/December 


each of the rival companies | 
killed one of its city weeklies | 


in order to leave the market 
free of competition from the 
other. The Dart should not be 
read as extending to The Vil- 
| lage Voice or to New Times's 
newspapers. 
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Second Iime Around 


BY ARI L. GOLDMAN 


MM hey say you can't go home again, but last 

| summer | went back to the place where I 

grew up as a journalist: The New York 

Times. | was at the Times from 1973, when 

I was hired as a copy boy, to 1993, when I left 
to teach journalism fulltime at Columbia. 

I started angling to get back to the Times, if 
only for the summer, soon after I got tenure at 
the university in 2001. Getting tenure was in 
some ways a bittersweet moment. While I was 
delighted with my new status, I realized that I 
probably would never have a regular newspa- 
per job again. But I wondered: How could | 
continue to teach journalism without knowing 
the modern newsroom? I begged and lobbied 
my old editors and finally was hired as a tem- 
porary reporter on the obit desk. 

I figured obits was a natural assignment for 
someone who had been out of the newsroom 


for nearly a decade. It wasn’t like covering city 
hall or the police department, beats where you 


needed to develop sources. A prominent person 
dies and you write the story. Like many other 
young reporters, I started out writing obits and 
then did more than a hundred over the course 
of my newspaper career. A summer doing them 
sounded just right. 

When I returned to the Times in late June, | 
was amazed by how much had changed. There 
were new faces, of course, and a few of them were 
my former students; there was also the Internet, 
not yet a newsroom fixture when i left; and the 
printing presses were gone, replaced by satellite 
transmission to printing plants in Queens, New 
Jersey, and a dozen locations around the nation. 

But I soon realized that the biggest change had 
taken place within me. “Hello Mrs. Klein,” I'd say 
into the telephone. “ 
York Times to write an obituary of your father. 
First, let me express my sincere condolences.” 

At first | didn’t even realize what I was doing. 
It just seemed like the natural thing to say. But 
then one day, the Times obituary writer who sat 
to my right commented: “Condolences? Ari, 
you've established a new standard.” 

“Do you think it’s wrong?” 


“Actually, it’s quite charming. I just never 


thought of it.” 

As a young reporter, | had never thought of it, 
either. | probably mumbled something like, “I’m 
sorry to bother you at a time like this,” but I did- 


I am calling from The New 


~ - 
Che New Hork Fimes 


GOLDMAN 


n't really mean it. 1 was 
actually happy that | 

reached someone. The 

purpose of the call was 
not to console but to get information, 

finish the story, and have another byline. But one 
other thing had happened in the nine years since 
I had left the Times: I lost both my parents. My 
mother died in 1995 and my father in 1999. 
Writing an obituary no longer seemed like a pro- 
fessional exercise; it was an avenue of empathy. 

I found myself staying on the phone longer, 
talking to widows and orphans about loved 
ones. My editor, Chuck Strum, kept reminding 
me that we were writing obituaries, not trib- 
utes or eulogies, but I couldn't help but ask 
about relationships and legacies. 

There was the evangelist who started a special 
Christian ministry to men because of his difficult 


Bi Th 


relationship with his own father. The evangelist’s | 


son, also a minister, told me about that. 
The daughter of a political prisoner told 


me about the shame of growing up with her | 


father in jail and about the joy of his release 
through an unusual presidential pardon. 

The niece of a Big Bands crooner told me that 
her uncle — who spent his career on the road — 
became a volunteer firefighter in his retirement. 
“He was so happy to be in one place,” she said. 

The daughter of a record company executive 
who grew up with all kinds of musicians in her 
home told me how she ended up marrying a 
rock drummer — and later divorced him. 


Most of what I learned was not relevant to | 


the obits, but sometimes I would find a nugget 
that I could include, if only in the list of the 
survivors, e.g., “his son, Jonathan, is a death- 
row criminal defense lawyer in Los Angeles.” 
As I worked, I thought often of my own par- 


ents and how bereft and sad I felt in the days after | 


their deaths. Like other mourners, I had a need to 
talk and assess their lives. Now I was there for 
others. I was part journalist, part pastor. But in 
the end, I think my ability to empathize made my 
obits sharper and more insightful. 

I came to realize that, like youth, obit writ- 
ing is all too often wasted on the young. & 


Ari L. Goldman is an associate professor at 
Columbia's Graduate School of Journalism. His 
new book, Living a Year of Kaddish, will be 
published by Schocken in September. 
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A surfboard you can ride on land. 
A car driven by sound. 
A vehicle powered by hamsters. 


At Toyota, we value ideas no matter how 
silly they may seem. Like the inventions 
generated by our annual Idea Expo — 

a unique competition that encourages 
serious technological innovation from 
our employees through the use of good 
old-fashioned fun. 


For example, recent winners ranged 
from a whimsical robotic Santa’s sleigh to 
a wheelchair that can be driven virtually 
anywhere — even up and down stairs. 
One day, advances made through our Idea 
Expo may be applied to Toyota's vehicles. 
So we'll keep encouraging our engineers 
to be a little bit out there. That way, the 
car as we know it may go a lot further. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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